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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to tale quarter. If he tells the crimes of great mea, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob atlacks him with slander, But if he rejards truth, let him cepect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—Dz For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 





‘“ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The last of the series of great Congresses at Paris, for which 
the Exhibition is chiefly responsible, was opened on Thurs- 
day. This was the Peace Congress, and, judging from the 
character of the speakers, and the number of societies which it 
represents, it may perhaps be regarded as the most important 
of the kind yet convened. To the common criticism, that 
Peace Congresses are of no good, M. Franck, in the course of 
his introductory speech, made the obvious retort that 
diplomatic congresses are equally disappointing as agencies 
for peace. The diplomatists, says M. Franck, when they 
bewail and put their heads together over some unusually 
bloodthirsty catastrophe, always argue to the following pur- 
pose :— You (the victors) have succeeded; consequently you 
are in the right, but till now you have only won de facto; we 
will change it into de jure. - What you have acquired by 
shedding the blood of your own and your adversary’s sub- 
jects we will declare your inviolable property. It not being 
just, moreover, that those who have looked on at the bloodshed 
they might have prevented should go unrewarded, we will 
give them their share at the expense of the vanquished.” M. 
Franck might have pointed his discourse with a reference to 
the latest spectacle of a wagging of diplomatic heads, and the 
unpleasant consequences which are already too apparant even 
in such a remote quarter as Cabul. Still, political treaties 
have sometimes marked a definite advance in civilization— 
the Paris treaty, for instance, having pronounced against 
official piracy. But the fact to be borne in mind is that the 
treaty was the result rather than the cause of a change in in- 
ternational sentiment. And thisis the most encouraging of 
all considerations for members of Peace Societies. These 
gentlemen, too, often betray a childlike faith in mere machinery. 
It is after the ideas are already “in the air” that machinery 
comes into play. We do not doubt that the proposed Fede- 
ration of all the Peace Societies in the world is in harmony 
with the present state of educated opinion. Combination is 
the watchword of the age, and, if the masses were as intelli- 
gent and civilised as they are materially powerful, there would 
certainly be a bright prospect of an era of universal peace. 
It is satisfactory to learn that England was the first country 
to start a Peace Society. The Americans, no doubt, ought to 
have led the way, but they took their revenge by founding at 
Philadelphia a Society that declared even against defensive 
wars. This was excellent Christianity, but the idea was im- 


practicable. i 
oe * 





Immediate action appears to have been taken upon the 
tefusal of Shere Ali to receive Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mis- 


sion. A column of 6,000 men is to assemble at Mooltan. <A 
force of 8,000 will be sent to reinforce Quettah, which is at 
present garrisoned by only 1,500 troops. It is understood 
that General Roberts will take the command of the force 
assembling at Thal, in the Khoorum Valley, which is destined 
to form the main body. The intentions of the Indian Govern- 
ment are not, however, as yet known, and beyond the fact 
that these three columns are to be pushed forward at once 
—General Roberts starting, according to one account, to-day 
—it is uncertain what the ultimate plans are. Military 
opinion is divided as to the best mode of meeting the situa- 
tion. A rapid advance is advocated on the one hand, whilst 
on the other we are told that a demonstration of force, coupled 
with the occupation of some important strategical points, is 
all that it would be wise to attempt before the winter. For 
the former proposal, it is sufficient to say that the Indian 
Government must have had warning, for some time past, of 
possible complications with the Amir, and may be in a posi- 
tion to strike sharply and decisively at once, though the pre- 
parations now going on do not tell anything of themselves. 
On the other hand, unless the whole military system of in- 
tendance and transport is in perfect readiness, so that an 
advance can be supported and maintained, it is evident that 
it would be unwise to throw away a chance. One thing 
appears clear, that the longer we delay proceedings, unless 
the Amir should retract in the meantime, the greater will 
be the strength we shall ultimately have to put forth. We 
ought to have been prepared, in aire for this emergency, 
and to be able to make the sudden dash which is advocated, 
and finish the affair before the winter. 





The rising in Armenia, which was reported some time since; 
seems to be extending. The ostensible reason of the discon- 
tent which led to it was the attempt of the Porte to raise the 
taxation. The Armenians determined on resistance, and de- 
stroyed the house of the Turkish Mudjir, subsequently mas- 
sacring a number of the Circassians sent by the Porte to keep 
them in check. An understanding was finally arrived at, and 
the Circassians have signed a convention with the insurgents. 
It is said that there are now nearly a hundred thousand of 
the latter under arms in the provinces of Hadschin and 
Kozan-Dagh, and a deputation has been sent to the Russo- 
Armenian general, Lazareff, to solicit arms and assistance. 
The troubles of Turkey seem to be rather increasing 
than declining. In addition to this Armenian difficulty, 
Greece is arming, disturbances are anticipated in Constan- 
tinople, and the last news is that a general rising of the 
Kurds may be looked for. It is impossible to foresee the 
events which may arise out of such a chaotic situation; but 
with Servia, Roumania, and Montenegro gone, the Austrians 
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in Bosnia, Greoce threatening, and Armenia in revolt, the out- 
look for the Porte is gloomy indeed, 


oO 


Last week it was reported that the Bosnian insurgents 
might be expected to make a desperate stand at Luzla and 
Zwornik, These places, it was said, had been turned into 
entrenched camps, after the manner of Plevna, and were gar- 
risoned by a large and well-equipped force. As was anticipated, 
however, the Austrian occupation has met with little serious 
resistance. Luzla and Bielina have been carried, and the latest 
intelligence affirms that the deputation from Zwornik has 
waited on Count Szapary, asking him to occupy that town, 
and proffering their allegiance to the Emperor. An Austrian 
force is, therefore, in full march for Zwornik, and we may 
expect to hear that it has occupied the place with very little 
trouble. The insurgent chief, Mukt Effendi, is in full retreat, 
having passed Zwornik without entering the town. It is now 
said that the insurgents will concentrate at Novi Bazar; but 
they are evidently losing heart, many having crossed the 
Servian frontier, and laid down their arms. So far as the 
actual work of fighting goes, the Austrian difficulties seem to 
have almost ended for this week. Some difficulties yet remain 
to be contended with. The provisioning of troops during the 
winter will be a serious matter, and it is possible, in the 
opinion of some people, that they may have fresh opposition 
t> encounter in the spring. The work of repatriation also 
has to be carried on. Altogether, however, Austria may be 
said to have done her work well. 


The latest news from the far East represents the Ghoorkas 
and the Madras troops landed at Bombay as brimming over 
with health and buoyant spirits. The trip to Malta and the 
Levant has done them all the good in the world; it has been 
the most pleasant picnic to which the raj—as Lord Lytton is 
perpetually calling it—has ever treated them. Only a brush 
with the Russians was wanted to fill the cup of their happi- 
ness; and, after all, this is a treat which they may experience 
sooner than they are at present aware of. Contrast the felicity 
of the Ghoorkhas and the Madras sepoys with that of their 
fellow-soldiers—our own countrymen—whom they have left 
behind them in sunny Cyprus. Would that the 71st Regi- 
ment had accompanied the Ghoorkas as far as Bombay, 
for certain it is that none of Her Majesty’s subjects 
were more badly in need of a change—sea air for choice— 
than the men of the gallant 71st. But a merciful Heaven 
has come to their aid in Cyprus. First, as we all know, 
the malaria and the heat laid them down with fever; and 
now—happy news—the fever has gone off, leaving only ague 
—more or less acute—in its place. So telegraphs Sir A. 
Home, from Larnaca; and if the troops in Cyprus are not 
gratified by the change in their condition, they are rashly 
flying in the face of Providence. In all, 408 men are sick, 
and the sick rate amounts to 154 per thousand. Most of 
them, we presume, have found consolation in ague, and are at 
this moment testifying to the truth that the soul of life is 
variety, sacra? 





Truro has not followed the good example set by Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Argyleshire, but, for all that, the borough 
has not done amiss. In 1874 the Conservative highest on 
the poll was 230 votes ahead of the Liberal who came next to 
him. On Thursday last the Conservative candidate polled 
656 votes, while the Liberal scored 611, Colonel Tremayne, 
the Conservative candidate, being thus returned by the 
narrow majority of 45 votes. As compared with the poll in 
1874, that of 1878 shows a decline on the part of the Tories 
of 139 votes, while the Liberals have risen 46. This is all 
the more remarkable when we remember that Colonel Tre- 
mayne has great family influence in the neighbourhood; is 
a gallant soldier who charged with the immortal Six Hun- 
dred ; and is also the brother of a sitting Cornwall member; 
whereas his Liberal opponent, Mr. Brydges-Williams, 
suffered not a little from his antecedents. So satisfied, 
however, is Mr. Williams with the progress that has been 
made that he has already intimated his intention to again 
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contest the borough. For the Conservatives, such a victo 
is scarcely distinguishable in its moral effects from a def 
The Liberals are again the popular party; and, come when 
the general election may, its result may be looked forward to 
with hope. 


_— = = 


Mr. Gladstone is not without supporters of his Eastern 
policy even at the antipodes, where the Government, it will 
be remembered, made a bold effort to convince the coun 
that “imperialism” was rampant. Shortly after the peace 
of Berlin, falsely so called, they published in true Second 
Empire style a series of trumpery congratulatory telegramg 
from trumpery mayors of trumpery antipodean towns, “to 
split the ears of the groundlings.” The novelty did not take, . 
as there are too many ex-colonists with some sense of the 
“ fitness of things” to allow such nonsense to be taken quite 
au séricux. And now Mr. Gladstone has had his turn of 
colonial admiration. He acknowledges, in response to an 
address of sympathy from Australia, that the majority of the 
colonists are probably in favour of the “spirited foreign 
policy ” of the Government ; but this regrettable state of mind 
he is willing to lay at the door of the Ministerial Press of 
London, which cannot be taken as any fair test of public 
feeling. True, public opinion has, he thinks, found expres« 
sion in the provincial journals and the by-elections which 
have recently taken place. The Times of yesterday demurs ~ 
to the test with many wry mouths, and points to the Trura 
election as a “correction” of the ex-Premier’s statement. 
Surely here, at last, we have the drowning man catching 
at a straw. 





Nine out of ten persons would describe Lord Cairns as a 
loose politician, but a hard-and-fast, able, and well-read 
lawyer. Ability he has in abundance, but it lies a long way 
on the wrong side of genius ; and, though one of the most 
successful men in his very arduous profession, he is not 
destined to leave his name upon the history of his time. His 
services, however, have abundantly deserved the recognition 
which of all others is the most pleasant to the feelings of 
ordinary Englishmen—a title ; and his political opponents 
and friends alike will heartily congratulate him on his eleva- 
tion toan Earldom. There is another excellent reason why 
a high title should have been conferred upon him. Lord 
Cairns will, in all probability, some day figure as the Tory 
leader in the House of Lords, and, in ordinary cases, it would 
argue something like presumption for a simple Baron to 
think of discharging that dignified and responsible office. 





Mr. Turton, the manager of the mine at Haydock, where 
the disastrous explosion occurred in June last, was on Thurs- 
day arraigned before Mr. Raffles, the stipendiary magistrate 
at Liverpool, ona charge of negligence and incompetency. 
The evidence, however, went to show that Mr. Turton was 
both a careful and capable manager, who had faithfully carried 
out the system of ventilation which he found in operation in 
the mine, and which it was not his business to alter. The 
magistrate accordingly returned Mr. Turton his certificate 
with kind words, and, however galling it may be to the friends 
of the immolated victims that responsibility can apparently 
be fixed nowhere, there cannot be a doubt that Mr. Raffles 
acted quite properly in the matter. It would have been in 
the highest degree unjust that Mr. Turton should expiate the 
ruin attributable to the “act of God,” the parsimony of the 
Company, or the unskilfulness of the engineer. At present 
the inquiry appearsto have thrown no clear light on the cause 
of the calamity. 





Mr. Edlin, Q.C., the Assistant Judge at the Middlesex 
Sessions, has taken to correcting “several strange misstate- 
ments” which have lately been made with respect to cases 
that have come before him in his judicial capacity. The 
misstatements were obscure and unimportant, at least suffi- 
ciently obscure aud unimportant to justify Mr. Edlin in pass- 
ing them by as idle and unworthy of notice. Those who serve , 
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the public with fidelity and ability seldom do well to entangle 
themselves in explanations which intelligent members of the 
community never e them to offer. Reporters are not 
infallible, though seldom wilfully disposed to misrepresent. 
They nod sometimes—especially in tedious police cases. The 
corrections, therefore, which Mr. Edlin has made may be ad- 
mitted without difficulty, the only subject for regret being 
that he should have troubled himself to notice them at all. 
But, having set his hand to the plough, why did he turn back in 
the only case that has seriously exercised the public mind,— 
that of the man Davis,whom he recently condemned to five years 
penal servitude for the theft of 4/. 16s. Here, unless the 
strangest misstatements have not got abroad, the Assistant 
Judge’s reputation, as wellas the interests of public justice, were 
at stake, yet no correction of the circumstances was forthcom- 
ing. Davis was undefended ; the story told against him was in 
the highest degree improbable; the character of the wit- 
nesses was anything but unimpeachable ; and the sentence, 
in any case, was monstrous in its severity. Mr. Edlin’s 
silence with respect to Davis inevitaby suggests that he has 
defended the defensible in order that the indefensible might 
gounchallenged. The public mind will not now, however, be 
satisfied till the Home Secretary revise the judgment of the 
Assistant Judge, and establish much more clearly than has 
yet been done the guilt of the convict. 





The Committee of the Sunday Society are steadily doing 
for the people, according to their means, what the Legisla- 
ture ought to have done long ago. They are putting the 
inspection of art treasures within the reach of the multitude 
on the only day of the week when it is possible for the 
people to take advantage of the privilege. They are creating 
a strong counter-attraction to the public house, but as yet 

hilanthropy is almost silent or opposed to their en- 
ightened efforts. It is pleasant, however, to gather from 
a letter which has appeared in the London papers, 
and is signed by the officials of the Society, that those 
for whom they have been exerting themselves have not been 
slow to ae themselves of the opportunities of culture 
and recreation that have been afforded them. Six thousand 
persons have visited the Grosvenor Gallery since its recent 
opening on Sunday, and now the Society see their way to 
further usefulness. They will open, on the first three 
Sundays of October, from 2 to 5 p.m., an Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings of Swiss Scenery at 33, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars; nor do they mean to relax their efforts 
till the Legislature, by an enlightened measure of relief frees 
them of their self-imposed task. 





The London and North Western Railway authorities appear 
to exercise a very despotic power over their servants. Three 
brakesmen have been summarily discharged because they took 
prominent part in a meeting held at Preston, last Sunday, to 
poate against the trip system of payment, and some others 

ave been dismissed under like circumstances at Wigan, an 
offer, it is said, being in each case made to the men to with- 
draw their notices of discharge if they would say they were 
satisfied with the trip system. Doubtless, Mr. Shaw, the 
district superintendent, ae is responsible for this high-handed 
procedure, has the law on his side, and we can well under- 
stand that railway managers should be especially anxious to 
have the men in their employ completely under control. 
The trip system of railways is a bad imitation of the 
piecework system in other branches of labour, and it would 
probably be to the advantage of the travelling public if 
it were abolished. At any rate, if the men particularly con- 
cerned find themselves mulcted of a portion of the wages 
they are led to expect, in consequence of the railway com- 
panies paying them, not for the number of hours they work, 
but for the number of miles they traverse, by which every 
stoppage on the road means a corresponding stoppage of their 
pay, they ought to be allowed to use any lawful means in 
their power to bring their grievance under the notice of the 

ublic. If Mr. Shaw is afraid to let them state their case, 

e virtually admits that their case is too strong to be resisted 
by fair means. 


“He who steals my purse takes trash ;” but he who first 
takes my purse, and then puts another man’s into my pocket 
passes the limits of fair Ro . It does not take away from 
the sting of the matter that the other man’s purse should be 
empty. A passenger travelling by the Calais-Douvres on the 
3lst of August had this seaetent joke played off upon him 
by some waggish pickpocket. Fortunately, this gentleman 
was the first to discover that, whilst his pocket had been 
emptied of a good deal of loose silver, he had been presented 
with a purse, doubtless with the purpose of teaching him the 
imprudence and folly of carrying jingling half-crowns in his 

ket. But, as the victim justly remarks, if a hue and cry 
arisen, and it had been discovered that he had on his 
person a purse he could not account for, a very great deal of 
unpleasantness might have arisen. Thieves with too keen 
a sense of fun should really show some little consideration. 
At the same time, it is curious to remark what a disinterested 
enjoyment of a good joke goes along with a certain lightness 
of finger. It has been said that there can be nothing 
seriously amiss with the moral nature of a man who possesses 
true humour; but we do not see how this is to be made com- 
tible with the fact that thieves are certainly the most 
umourous portion of the community. It is not enough for 
them to rob an honest man; they are never content unless 
they can also, at the same time, turn the joke against him. 
Who can deny, for instance, the humour that lurks in the 
old “confidence” trick ? And if this joke, though excellent in 
itself, has become a little stale by frequent repetition, the 
police reports furnish continual proof that the invention of 
the merry thief is always ready to contrive fresh jests against 
society. 





We always take police reports cwm grano for accuracy ; 
otherwise, we should unhesitatingly pronounce strong censure 
upon a decision of Mr. Barstow at Cladiiasinall police court on 
Monday last. If the reports are really correct, the case is 
this. A plain clothes policeman was being assaulted My a 
gang of roughs. A respectable local tradesman, named Mills, 
came out of his shop in his shirt sleeves to see what was 
going on, and to remonstrate with the crowd for their vio- 
lence. The assaulted policeman, on regaining his legs, pointed 
out Mills as one of his assailants, and gave him into custody. 
The evidence of assault by Mills sostel-aitate on the oath of 
the constable whohad been attacked. Mills’s version was as 
above stated, and it was corroborated by several independent 
and respectable witnesses. Nevertheless, in defiance of this 
balance of evidence for the defence, Mr. Barstow sentenced 
Mills at once to six months imprisonment with hard labour. 
In the face of such a conflict of evidence, it seems difficult to 
understand why Mr. Barstow did not at least send the case 
for trial, and allow Mills the benefit of the opinion of a jury 
on the evidence adduced. For the credit of the administra- 
tion of justice by London stipendiaries, we shall be glad 
to hear that there were further facts in evidence than those 
reported by the daily Press. Meanwhile, Mills’ solicitor has 
given notice of appeal. If, on appeal, the facts should appear 
to be consistent with the reports, the conduct of Mr. Barstow 
may well commend itself to the notice of the Home Secretary. 





Mr. Lowe, in his article on “ Imperialism,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review for October, has rendered a signal service to 
his countrymen. For once, the right honourable gentleman, 
who is not guilty of preaching, takes up his parable, and 
appears among the most strenuous apostles of that righteous- 
ness “which exalteth a nation.” ‘ Imperialism” he defines 
“as the apotheosis of violence. Every scintilla of justice that 
there is in your case is just so much deducted from its im- 
perial quality.” Mr. Lowe sees nothing in Earl Beaconsfield’s 
grand imperial policy but the insidious substitution at home 
as abroad of might for right. In the abuse of the royal 
prerogative of making treaties, he discovers the root of the 
evil which, “ in defiance of constitutional practice and theory Med 
has grown to such alarming dimensions under the fosterim 
care of the present Government. Whenever the Liber 
party are again in power, one of their first and most impera- 
tive duties will be to reduce the Crown to harmlessness in 
the domain of foreign as of domestic politics. 
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THE CABUL DIFFICULTY. 


“ Plunder and blunder” was the epigram by which, some 
three years ago, the Prime Minister described the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. It would be open now to 
any political opponent to apply the same description to Lord 
B:aconsfield’s Government with a far smaller sacrifice of truth 
t> epigrammatie effect. The annexation of Cyprus miglit 
without any excessive license of speech be described an act of 
plunder, while “ blunder” is about the only epithet which can 
be fairly applied to the policy which seems well nigh certain 
to even‘uate in a war between England and Afghanistan. In 
saying this, it is not our wish to represent the possibility of a 
new Afghan war as one to be deprecated at any cost or 
sacrifice. If we are to keep India at all, we must be prepared 
to fight for its possession in case of need. With such an 
Empire as we hold in the East, Nemo me impune lacesset must 
of necessity be our motto. That this should be so may be a 
reason against our holding India; but granted—as the vast 
majority of English are prepared to grant—that the reten- 
tion of our Imperial. power is at once our duty and our 
interest, and it follows, as a logical deduction, that 
we must keep by the sword what we have won by 
the sword. No hesitation, however, as to the imperative 
duty of maintaining our Imperial position is involved in the 
assertion that a war with Afghanistan is a calamity to be 
avoided except under the pressure of absolute necessity. In 
the first place, it is a war in which success can only be achieved 
at a very heavy sacrifice of blood and treasure ; in the second, 
a successful war must entail the virtual annexation of the 
Afghan territory; and, in the third place, such an annexation 
must inevitably bring us at no distant period into direct col- 
lision with Russia. For all these reasons, it has long been a 
maxim of ourIndian policy to avoid giving any cause of 
offence to the Afghan kingdom. The immense range of well- 
nigh impassable mountains which separates the peninsula of 
India from Central Asia was understood to be our natural 
frontier, and any attempt to extend our dominions to the 
north of this range was deprecated not only as needless, but 
as positively detrimental to our safety. Till the era of Lord 
Lytton’s vice-royalty no serious effort had been made to ex- 
tend our authority beyond the Himalayas. Our military 
disasters in the first Afghan war had been redeemed by a 
series of brilliant successes. But, when once we had retrieved 
our military prestige, it was felt that politically, as well as 
strategically, the more we held aloof from intervention in the 
affairs of Afghanistan the better it would be for our security 
as well as for our peace. 

It has been reserved for the present Governor-General, 
acting under the instructions of a Conservative Ministry, to 
discard all the old principles of our Indian administration. 
To initiate a “spirited foreign policy” in the East has been 
the ambition alike of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Lytton. Whether the progress of the Prince of Wales 
through India, the assumption by the Queen of the title of 
Empress of India, and the transport of native regiments to 
Europe, were wise measures in themselves is open to argu- 
ment. But it is obvious that any such steps were calculated 
to alarm the independent and semi-independent States which 
adjoin our Indian Empire. We may assert—and even believe 
our own assertion—that England has no desire to increase 
her territoriesin the East. But tothe native mind England 
bears a similar aspect to that which Russia presents to English 
imaginations. The mere proximity of our Empire is looked 
upon as fatal to the independence of any native State which falls 
within our grasp, and the mere fact, therefore, that we avowed 
our purpose of consolidating our power in India was regarded 
as an intimation that we were preparing to bring new 
territories under our rule. This apprehension of impending 
peril extended, undoubtedly, to shania. and in the case 
of this State it was intensified by special circumstances. 
How far our occupation of Quettah was a necessary or a pru- 


dent step we do not pretend to say, but we cannot wonder if 
it excited grave doubt at Cabul and Herat. For the first time 
in our history, we had attained a distinct footing north of the 
ranges we had always hitherto acknowledged as the limits of 
our Indian Empire. The whole history of the last century 
sufficed to show that, with England, intervention in the East 
leads to occupation, and occupation to annexation. The 
posting, therefore, of a British garrison at Quettah wag 
necessarily viewed as the first step towards the formation of 
a second Empire North of the Himalayas ; and the very pro- 
testations of our Government, that no ulterior steps were in 
anticipation, served only to increase the suspicion naturally 
created by our advance on Quettah. It was probable, too, 
that the Amir himself was led to believe that the influence 
of England would be exerted in favour of one of the numerous 
claimants to the reversion of his blood-stained throne. But 
theinternal politics of Afghanistan are so utterly incomprehen- 
sible, that it is hardly fair to ascribe the personal hostility of 
the Amir to the Baglish as due to suspicion of intrigue on 
the part of the Government of Calcutta. All we would point 
out is that the general line of policy adopted in India under 
the present Ministry was eminently calculated to excite the 
fears of the Amir, and to cause him to look abroad for 
means of resisting a possible intervention on the part of Great 
Britain. 

Now, for the last two or even three years, the Russian 
Government has had cause to anticipate the possibility of a 
war with England. Whether such a prospect was welcome 
or unwelcome is not now the question. Ever since the re- 
opening of the Eastern Question, Russia was aware that her 
action might possibly be resisted by England, and, therefore, 
as a matter of course, she looked out for means by which she 
might distract the energies of this country in case of neces- 
sity. The same policy which led to the despatch of Russian 
vessels and crews to the United States dictated the esta- 
blishment of friendly relations with Afghanistan; and, 
even if we had no positive evidence to this effect, we 
should feel certain, on antecedent probability, that such 
relations had been established. The attitude our Government 
adopted at Berlin was not likely to conciliate the goodwill of 
Russia; and it is only in Muscovite nature that, even after 
the immediate danger of a war with England had been 
removed, the Czar should be anxious to stir up animosity 
between Cabul and Calcutta. Still, all we actually know is 
that a Russian mission has visited Cabul and has been 
received favourably by the Amir. Upon the receipt of this 
intelligence the Indian Government seems to have resorted to 
that sort of forcible-feeble action which has characterised all 
Lord Lytton’s vice-royalty. It was resolved at once—not to 
occupy the Himalaya passes, or to annex Afghanistan, both 
of which courses would, whether politic or impolitic, have been 
intelligible—but to make a demonstration. So it was deter-' 
mined then and there to send a counter mission to Cabul,' 
and to have it accompanied by a powerful military escort, so 
as to impress the Afghans with a conviction of our power and 
might. Everything about Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mis- 
sion was so conducted as to give it a martial if not a 
warlike character; and yet no steps were apparently 
taken to ascertain beforehand whether the Amir would allow 
a semi-military progress of this kind to be made across his 
dominions. If the object of the Indian Government was to 
find an excuse for hostilities, then their action is intelligible ; 
if they wanted to avoid any resort to force, their proceedings 
are unaccountable. Without waiting for the Amir’s reply; 
the British Envoy sets out on his journey at the head of an 
armed force large enough to excite the fears of the Afghans 
and not large enough to awe them into submission. At his 
first entry on Afghan soil our Envoy is informed that the 
officers in command of the pass have no authority to allow 
his passage, and that any attempt to advance will be resisted 
with force. Thereupon Sir Neville Chamberlain has to retire, 
having subjected himself and the Empire he represents to an 
apparently unnecessary slight. Forthwith it is taken for 
granted at Calcutta that the Amir is acting under the insti- 
ahon of Russia, and that it is necessary at once to invade 

fghanistan in order to uphold our aut ority in the East. 
Now, we fully admit that, after what has occurred, we have 10 
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choice except to bring the Amir to reason, and the process 
of bringing him to reason must almost of necessity involve a 
war with Afghanistan and the annexation of Afghan terri- 
tory. Yet this is just what all the highest Indian authorities 
have always cautioned us to avoid doing. Why, then, are we 
placed in a position where we are almost compelled to do 
the very thing we always meant not todo? ‘The only answer 
is that in India as in Europe, at Cabul as at Constantinople, 
the Government has blundered. 





THE NEW POLICY OF THE VATICAN. 


When Leo XIII. was first raised to the Pontifical throne, we 
warned our readers against the assumption that he would 
prove to be aLiberal Pope, whose aim and object would be the 
reconciliation of the Papacy with the requirements of modern 
thought and progress, or who would inaugurate his reign by 
the formal conclusion of a compromise with Italy based on 
the surrender of the Temporal sovereignty. On the other 
hand, we expressed a belief that, without any abandonment 
of the distinct claims of the Church of Rome, XIII. would 
prove far more willing than his predecessor to accept accom- 
plished facts, and to make the best of the new conditions 
under which the Holy See has been placed by the course of 
recent events. So far, the result seems likely to justify our 
expectations. In theory, the relations between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal remain unaffected by the change in the 
Papacy. The new Pope has not acquiesced, in any distinct or 
formal way, in the new order of things; he has not renounced 
his title to the Patrimony of St. Peter; he has not accepted 
the allowance offered him by the Italian Government; he 
has not even consented to give up the fiction that the Pontiff 
is a prisoner within his own palace. Still, he has allowed 
month after month to go by without making any direct 
protest against the usurpation of Papal territory by the king- 
dom of Italy; and has, to say the least, avoided any step 
which might present an insurmountable obstacle to the esta- 
blishment of a modus vivendi between the State and the Holy 
See. Thus, there is reason to expect that Leo XIII. does not 
intend to adhere to the Non Possumus policy of Pius IX. In 
so doing His Holiness is only following the traditions of the 
Papacy. No organisation in the world has ever shown a 
greater readiness than the Church of Rome to acknowledge 
accomplished facts and to accept the inevitable. Now, though 
delusions may be cherished in Ultramontrane circles, the 
Italian members of the Sacred College are perfectly well 
aware that the Temporal Sovereignty has no prospect of 
restoration in the near future. Whatever vicissitudes the 
chapter of accidents may have in store for Rome and Italy, 
the reign of the Pope-Kings has come to an end as an insti- 
tution of our times. There are things which, when they are 
once gone, whether for good or evil, have no chance of being 
set up again, and the Temporal Power of the Papacy belongs 
to this category. That this is so is fully recognised at the 
Vatican, and would have been recognised long ere this if the 
vision of the late Pontiff had not been obscured by a sort of 
enthusiasm of faith which is by no means common amidst the 
Italian dignitaries of the Church of Rome. 

Unless, therefore, we are mistaken, it will be found that the 
practical policy of the Vatican will henceforward be devoted, 
not to a forlorn attempt to restore the Temporal Sovereignty, 
but to an endeavour to make the best arrangement for the 
Church compatible with the fact that it is the King and not 
the Pope who is to be mundane ruler of the Eternal City. 
That this arrangement, however, will be one calculated to 
commend itself to the favour of modern Liberalism seems to 
us utterly improbable. Nor is the expectation that this would 
prove to be the case one with whose disappointment we can 
feel much sympathy. Ever since the Question Romaine was 
first mooted the Papacy has been warned, chidden, and 
bade to remember that the kingdom of the Church is not of this 
world. The force of events has deprived the Holy See, notwith- 
standing its opposition, of its earthly possessions,and therefore 
4t is necessarily thrown back upon its spiritual domain, The 





necessities of the cane as a Temporal Power acted as 4 
check against the full assertion of its spiritual authority. 
But, now that these necessities exist no longer, there is no- 
thing to restrain the oun. of the Church within such 
bounds as the spirit of the age would deem reasonable. To 
anybody personally acquainted with the ideas which rule the 
Church of Rome, there is something absolutely ludicrous in 
the idea that Leo XIII., or any cardinal ever likely to fill his 
place in our days, would develope into a sort of Broad Church 
Pope, an Italian Dean of Westminster, or a Latinised Dr. 
Macleod. We confess, therefore, that we can see no incon- 
sistency in the crusade which the present Pope has under- 
taken against Protestantism in Rome. The whole theory of 
the Papacy rests upon the assumption that there is only one 
true and saving faith, of which the successor of St. Peter is 
the sole infallible exponent. It follows, therefore, that to 
tolerate heresy willingly is an impossibility for a conscientious 
Pontiff. He may recognise the futility of any effort to sup- 
press religious schisms by grace; he may even disbelieve in 
the efficacy of persecution as a preventive against error; but 
he cannot be content to see the true faith and the false 
flourish side by side, under pain of being a traitor to 
his mission. It is therefore intelligible enough that the 
spectacle of Protestant churches and schools being established 
within the Papal city should, from the Pope’s point of view, 
be regarded as the iniquity of iniquities. Nor do we see how 
fair-minded men ean take much exception to the anathemas 
which Leo XIII. has fulminated against all those who endea- 
vour to leadthesheep astray from the fold of the Church. The 
errors of Romanism form the staple of the discourses de- 
livered in the chapels and conventicles with which the zeal 
of foreigners has filled the walls of Rome; and the Pope is 
disqualified by the very fact of his Popedom from consider- 
ing the spread of such teaching as anything but a mortal sin 
and a crying scandal. Hence it is absurd to abuse the Pope 
for want of liberality or lack of toleration because he 
devotes his energies to stopping the anti-Catholic agitation 
of which Rome is now the scene. The condition of mind 
which discards the notion of belief in dogma being essential 
to salvation, which sees good in every creed, and believes in 
the excellence of honest doubt, may be the one most con- 
sonant with the spirit of the age, but such a mental state 
can never be that of the Viceregent of Christ on earth. 
Thus, it seems to us that the Pope is only carrying out the 
principles on which his authority is based in using his 
utmost influence to secure the repression of Protestanism in 
Rome. A question, however, of more practical importance 
than the actual fitness or unfitness of the atttitude assumed 
by Leo XIII. in his recent circular to the parish priests of 
Rome is to be found in the consideration, what means the 
Papacy possesses of carrying out its crusade against the 
open teaching of heretical opinions. We can hardly think 
the Vatican has much confidence in the sweeping edict of 
excommunication it has issued against all who take 
art, however indirectly, in the propagation of Protestantism 
in the sometime States of the Holy See. Poor old Pio Nono 
was always excommunicating his adversaries, and yet nothing 
came of it. Indeed, excommunication, to be of any value 
as a deterrent weapon, presupposes the condition that the 
person or persons placed under the ban of the Church ari 
practically, not theoretically, outlawed from the community 
to which they belong. Such a condition is inconsistent ix 
the Italy of to-day; and, therefore, the Papal adjurations 
fall as harmless as the curses addressed to the Jackdaw o1 
Rheims. The real object of this solemn denunciation of Pro. 
testaniism must, we imagine, be sought elsewhere. The 
Vatican wishes it to be understood that a compromise might 
not be impossible between the Church and the State if the 
Catholic religion were reinstated in its old position as the 
one recognised creed of the Peninsula. If the “exequatur’ 
—to use adiplomatic metaphor—could only be withdrawn from 
all schismatic ministers in the new kingdom, the Papacy would 
not findany inseparable difficulty in conceding the other points 
in dispute between the Holy See and the Government of Rome? 
Such is the interpretation we should be inclined to place on the 
Pontifical missive. Nor is it absolutely certain that overtures 
of this kind may not finda favourable hearing. Protestantism 
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is not yet and is scarcely likely ever to become an indigenous 


product of Italian soil. In as far as they have any distinct 


theoretical prepossessions at all, the vast majority of the 
nation prefer Catholicism to any other creed; and the num- 
bers of active Italian Nonconformists are too insignificant 
for them to exercise any arte influence. To politicians 
the advantages of a reconciliation between the Church and the 
State are so obvious that the temptation to sacrifice the cause 
of Protestantism to the interests of the kingdom must be a 
very heavy one. Indeed, if such an arrangement as that we 
have suggested should be proposed, we should have to rely for 
its rejection not on any sympathy for Protestantism which 
may exist in the Peninsula, but on the intense antipathy with 
which any accession of power to the priesthood is regarded 
by all Italian Liberals. The Italians, in common with all 
nations who have been long priest-ridden, care far more for 
freedom of speech and thought than they do for freedom of 
theological controversy; and it is because any interference 
with religious freedom would involve the curtailment of poli- 
tical liberty that we doubt the new policy of the Vatican 
being crowned with success. At the same time, this policy of 
compromise seems to us fraught with far greater peril to the 
cause of Liberal progress than the stubborn refusal of Pius 
IX. to listen to any proposition which did not embrace the 
immediate restoration of the Temporal Power. 





THE FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE TIMES. 


The controversy excited by the alleged or genuine disclo- 
sures of the ParisCorrespondent of The Times with respect to 
the panic of 1875 still continues to occupy the attention of 
the Franco-German Press. The general effect of this discus- 
sion on the mind of any impartial reader is to create a pro- 
found scepticism as to the veracity of history, especially of 
history as recorded by newspaper correspondence. Whether 
M. de Blowitz is speaking the truth when he declares that 
Prince Bismarck made certain statements to him; whether 
the Chancellor proves what he is saying in deliberately de- 
scribing these statements as a tissue of misrepresentations ; 
whether Prince Bismarck did or did not favour, in 1875, the 
idea of a war with France ; whether Russia did or did not put 
a veto on any notion of the kind; or even whether the so- 
called “French scare” had ever any existence at all except in 
the heated imagination of a sensational reporter, are all ques- 
tions to which it is very difficult to give any satisfactory 
answer. M.de Blowitz asserts positively that Prince Bis- 
marck used certain words to him; the Prince replies that he 
never used any words of the kind, or that, at any rate, an 
entirely erroneous interpretation has been wilfully placed 
upon them. Thereupon the reporter retorts by saying that 
the Prince knew beforehand the report The Times was going 
to publish, and that, as he did not think it worth his while to 
cancel it, his silence must be taken to imply consent in its 
publication. Again, M. de Blowitz alleged as facts within his 
own knowledge that M. Gontaut Biron, the late Ambassador, 
took certain action in connection with Prince Gortschakoff. 
M. Gontaut Biron forthwith goes out of his way to declare 
that the assertions of The Times “are altogether contrary to 
truth.” Undaunted by this point blank contradiction, M. de 
Blowitz calmly puts it aside as one of the falsehoods a 
diplomatist is obliged to tell by virtue of bis position, and 
appeals to the future to justify his own fidelity to truth. 
With almost touching simplicity, he complains of “ the explo- 
sion of abuse and ingratitude” which has been called down 
upon his devoted head for a disinterested attempt to enlighten 
the world on the true course of public events; and finally 
closes the discussion by reasserting distinctly that, subject to 
certain unimportant modifications, he has reported what the 
Chancellor said to him with absolute fidelity. So here the 
matter ends. If M. de Blowitz is right, Prince Bismarck and 
M. Gontaut Biron are not to be believed upon their word ; if 
the Chancellor and the Ambassador are right, M. de Blowitz 
is unworthy of credence. And, if either or both are right, 
we are utterly at a loss to know what really happened. 

In our school days we have all been perplexed with a 
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time-honoured puzzle. Epaminondas says that all Cretang 
are liars. Now, Epaminondas was himself a Cretan; there. 
fore Epaminondas was a liar; therefore the Cretans are not 
all liars; and so on, wsque ad infinitum. In the same way 
we seem to be caught in a vicious circle by this controversy 
as to the respective veracity of the German Minister and hig 
interviewer. If we are to believe the latter, the former hag 
told a falsehood, which disentitles his assertions to any 
credit; yet the latter’s story rests entirely upon the credj. 
bility of the former. Altogether, the embroglio is too com. 
plicated to be unravelled; and the only conclusion a sensible 
man can come to is that we knew rather less’ about the true 
relations between France, Germany, and Russia in 1875 than 
we did before the Paris Correspondent of The Times volun. 
teered to enlighten us. In whatever we have said we have 
neither the wish nor the right to impugn in any way the 
perfect good faith of the gentleman employed as its repre. 
sentative in Paris by our leading English journal. Even if 
we are inclined to think that Prince Bismarck and M. Gontaut 
Biron are more likely to know what they said and did them. 
selves than is M. de Blowitz to know it for them, we need not 
impute to this omniscient correspondent any wilful intention 
of misrepresenting facts. Our own explanation would be 
that M. de Blowitz, like many other and more experienced 
men, was bamboozled, if we may employ the term, by the 
great Chancellor. English journalists who were in the habit 
of having interviews with Lord Palmerston will recall how 
the apparent frankness and studied outspokenness of the 
veteran statesman left them at their first experience under the 
impression that they had been selected as the chosen deposi- 
tories of the Minister’s secrets, and how a little subsequent 
reflection taught them to know that it was they themselves, 
and not their interlocutor, who had furnished the views and 
opinions which at the moment they had attributed to him. 
In like fashion, we suspect that M. de Blowitz has uncon- 
sciously repeated what he himself said to Prince Bismarck 
as coming from Prince Bismarck’s own mouth; and, if 
so, all that can be said is that, as between inter- 
viewer and interviewed, the latter got the best of the 
encounter of wits. Still, the fact remains that M. de Blowitz 
finds himself in the position of having volunteered disclosures 
which have been denied on the authority of his alleged infor- 
mants, and whose accuracy he is utterly unable to sub- 
stantiate. That this should be so must damage the authority 
of the paper he represents ; and the reputation of The Times 
is a matter of concern to all who are interested in English 
journalism. 

Now, the plain truth is that the cause and origin of 
this ill-advised controversy is that M. de Blowitz has 
failed, as we hold, to understand the proper functions of 
an English newspaper correspondent. Up to very recently, 
the foreign correspondence of The Times was, in many 
respects, an example to journalism. Its representatives 
abroad were, as a rule, English gentlemen of high character 
and ability, whose one duty was held to be to report faith- 
fully what went on in foreign parts to the British public, and 
to whom it was a matter of perfect indifference what 
judgment might be passed upon their letters by the com- 
munities among whom they happened to be stationed. 
Thus the foreign correspondence of The Times was of 
value at home, as representing the enlightened opinion of 
intelligent observers who had no possible interest in their 
letters except to describe facts as they saw them. Of course, 
newspaper Correspondents are human, and have their personal 
likes and dislikes, their political sympathies and antipathies. 
But, subject to the allowance that must be made for indivi- 
dual peculiarities, the special reporters of The Times abroad 
established a well deserved character for absolute imgartionys 
of judgment. Whatever other defects they may have had, 
they never identified themselves with any faction or p or 
ministry, in the lands whose politics they chronicled. ey 
never laid themselves out for official favours or acknowledg- 
ments; they wrote for their own public, and not for foreign 
perusal. Now, under the present régimeof The Times, all this 18 
changed. Owing probably to the new system of telegraphy, 
the foreign correspondence of The Times seems to be collecté 
and edited at Paris. Now, it is possible, though we doubt 1s 
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that the French capital is the head-quarters of all continental 
information. It is possible, though we doubt it also, that 
M. de Blowitz may be in possession of exclusive infor- 
mation as to everything that goes on in Paris. But the 
one thing this gentleman obviously does not under- 
stand is the sort of information demanded by the British 
public. Day after day, the columns of the leading journal 
are filled with articles which are obviously written to influence 
public opinion, not in England, but in France, and are in- 
tended for reproduction in the Parisian Press. We are quite 
willing to admit that the influence The Times—under its new 
management—desires to exercise on French party politics 
may be a wise and useful one. But it is only in an indirect 
fashion that an English newspaper can ever exercise any 
beneficial influence abroad. The power of a paper depends 
upon its home public; and, if once a correspondent begins to 
think more about how his foreign friends may judge his 
articles than about how they will be received by the readers 
of his paper, he is unfit for his post. Moreover, in the long run, 
the correspondent must look for his reward to the public to 
whom his correspondence is addressed; and, if this public 
are the officials and politicians of a foreign country, he will 
inevitably consult their interests, not those of the newspaper 
itself. For many years past, the post of correspondent of 
The Times at Paris has been filled by a succession of 
gentlemen who ranked high in the profession of journalism 
abroad as well as at home; yet, to the best of our belief, 
no one of his predecessors has sought or received the honour 
just paid to M. de Blowitz of being decorated for “ special 
services ” rendered to the French Government. We do not 
question for one moment the title of M. de Blowitz to this 
distinction. All we say is that, in former days, it was not 
an honour The Times would have desired for its chief repre- 
sentative on the Continent. To our way of thinking, the old 
system was the best. The true function of a newspaper, like 
that of charity, begins and, we may add, ends at home. 


| 





VACATION SPEECHES. 


During the week which is expiring two politicians ot mark 
have addressed themselves to the consideration of our present 
state and prospects as a nation,—Mr. Childers, who spoke 
at Barrow-in-Furness, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
found an occasion to unburden his mind at a meeting of the 
Stow, Chipping Norton, and Moreton Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Childers was equally happy in his hearers and his theme. 
He is pre-eminently a practical Liberal, with as little mis- 
giving about the necessity of human progress as about the 
law of gravitation; and, if he had searched Great Britain and 
Ireland for an apt illustration of the benefits to be derived 
from the application of Liberal principles to the developement 
of a community, he could have found none better for his pur- 
pose than the prosperous and enterprising town of Barrow- 
in-Furness. Forty years ago there were not a dozen houses 
where forty thousand inhabitants now dwell. The Barrow 
Docks and the Barrow Steel Works are worth bragging about 
even in these days of almost fabulous material achievement. 
In small as in great affairs, Liberal minds devise Liberal 
things, and it so happens that the affairs of Barrow have 
all along been in vigorous Liberal hands which, as yet, 
show no sign of feebleness. To enforce his argument 
against Conservatism Mr. Childers had only to ask his 
hearers at Barrow to Jook around them. “ The very word 
* Conservative’ expressed the wish to keep things as they 
were.” Barrowas it was—the status in quo ante of the place— 
no sane man could desire to revive; yet even beneath the 
foliage of this gourd of civic progress a fair sprinkling of 
Conservatives exists. There are certain forces that persis- 
tently make for Conservatism, and certain others that make 
for Liberalism, and in the economy of nature it is the latter 
that evermore prevail. Conservatism is incessantly changing 
its ground. It never ultimately triumphs. It makes no per- 
manent conquests; yet, as Mr. Childers forcibly pointed out, the 
stationary principle is easy to comprehend, and easy to defend. 
All that good Conservatives—Conservatives from whatever 


motive—have got to affirm is “ the Everlasting No.” One man 
is Conservative because he is “stapid” or ignorant, and is 
consequently incapable of foreseeing the advantages of change. 
Another is rich and comfortable, with nothing to gain and 
perhaps something to lose from competition with his fellows 
on more equal terms. Such interests as “ beer and the Bible ” 
are solidly selfish and actively unscrupulovs. They prefer 
the darkness to the light, their deeds being'evil; but one and 
all—the man of the residuwm and the member of the “ Upper 
Ten,” the priest and the publican—are agreed in this, that 
the best thing thoy can do is to stand still. He is the best 
Conservative who longest preserves his immobility, whatever 
the motive that may induce him to swell the motley ranks 
of the Tory host. A Conservative generalissimo requires 
almost no strategy, for there is but one way of standing still, 
whereas there are a multitude of routes by which the Liberal 
army may advance, A Liberal leader has constantly to 
consult the inclinations of his men; to call incessant councils 
of war, at which he has to listen to the most contradictory 
recommendations. One officer advises an advanco by the 
high-road of an extended franchise; another by the more 
uous path of disestablishment; a third demands that the 
stronghold of entails be stormed; a fourth that heavy ordi- 
nance be brought to bear on the publican wing of the Con- 
servative array ; a fifth that the duration of Parliaments be 
shortened, and so on. What wonder, then, if the Liberal 
army should sometimes fall into confusion! What marvel 
if its leaders, with so many alternative courses before 
them, seem, at times, destitute of generalship. Mr. 
Childers had no foolish lamentations over the disunion 
which still prevails, more or less, in the Liberal camp. Em- 
barrassment of riches is better than squalid poverty. By 
and by, certain reforms will, as it were, eliminate themselves 
from the mass, and all good Liberals will put these in the 
forefront of the battle of progress; not, as the Tories are wont 
to do, jussu superiorum, but by an intelligent consentaneous 
movement along the whole line. Meantime, Mr. Childers 
wisely urges his party not to be impatient for office. The 
time, he thinks, judging from the history of the past, must 
come when the country will restore the Liberals to power 
almost without an effort. Day by day the Conservatives are 
filling up the measure of their iniquities. They must 
decrease while the Liberals increase. Such is Mr. Childers’s 
view—a sound, cheerful, manly view of the situation—to which 
but one exception need be taken. This however, is ma- 
terial. While the Tories are thus being freely supplied with 
rope wherewith to strangle themselves, there is a very serious 
risk that the neck of the country may get all but inextricably 
entangled in the noose. Mr. Childers is not insensible to the 
danger of our “spirited foreign policy,” with respect to 
which he nevertheless emitted sale the solemn injunction : 
—* Watch!” “Check!” it is to be feared, would under 
the circumstances have been a mot d’ordre of greater 
wisdom. We have already seen the treaty rights of the 
Crown so abused—although always under cover of the most 
strict constitutional forms—that, in the face of what has 
happened, it would be rash indeed for any man to con- 
jecture how secretly or how soon irreparable harm ma 
be done to the sensitive framework of our national wel- 
fare. It is the “spirited foreign policy” of the Government 
that alone makes the spiritless domestic policy possible. A 
stop must be put to both. The nation could put up with the 
Ministerial sins of omission till the regular day of reckoning 
arrive, but with respect to the sins of commission it is diffe- 
rent. The time is evidently approaching when the people, 
in self-defence, must commence to agitate for a dissolution as 
the only method of escape from the intolerable dangers with 
which the country is threatened by its Ministers. In such 
crises prevention is many degrees better than cure. ‘ With- 
out haste and without rest” is a wise and dignified policy, 
but, unfortunately, it cannot always be followed. When the 
house is on fire the flames must be extinguished somehow. _ 
Turning from Mr. Childers to the speech of that some 
what “superior person,” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, one 
is made to recognise, in a very forcible manner, out of what 
slight material Conservative statesmanship may be de 
veloned. Given a Beaconsfield, Cabinet Ministers can 
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be turned out as plentifully as blackberries. Sir Michael 
is, naturally enovgh, content with his own position, and 
he is sure everybody else is, or ought to be, satisfied. 
“When the time came for the country to pronounce a ver- 
dict both on the conduct of the Mimstry and that of the 
House, it would not be dissatisfied with the work that had been 
done.” Newcastle-under-Lyme and Argyleshire are not gene- 
rally regarded as beyond the pale of the country, still they 
did not evince any striking amount of gratitude towards the 
party in power when they had the opportunity. Indeed, there 
are on every hand growing signs of discontent with the 
Government, so palpable that it may be affirmed, without 
danger of libel, that Sir Michael and his colleagues dare not 
consult the constituencies for fear of the consequences. In 
five years they have looted the exchequer to the extent of 
thirty millions. They have raised the income tax to fivepence 
in the pound, and harassed every trade in the land by re- 
peated warlike alarms. There is not a department of the 
State in which they have not, as it were, been at pains to 
demonstrate their incapacity. Yet they remain impenitent, and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach jauntily credits them with the 
approval of the electors. There is, however, such a thing as 
whistling to keep up one’s courage, and it may well be that Sir 
Michael’s great master in “ bounce” has merely been giving him 
a lesson in an art which he himself has so often found useful. 
It will be time to believe in the Colonial Secretary’s assurances 
of popularity when he exerts himself to give the people an 
opportunity of pronouncing judgment on the respective 
policies, foreign and domestic, advocated by Mr. Childers and 
himself, 


AFGHANISTAN AS IT IS. 


Saved a war in Asia Minor, it seems that we are to have 
one in Afghanistan. An independent Sovereign, who sends 
no ambassador to us, wishes none sent to him, and there- 
fore we propose to slaughter his people, burn his poor towns, 
and play the savage generally. Hence there is joy in the 
House of Wolff, and pans of thanks for the favour vouch- 
safed us are ascending to Heaven—or the other place—in 
the Temple of Jingo. King Gelele, of Dahomey, may decline 
to pay h's mulcted palm oil, and King Coffee remit half his 
fine in “ bogus” gold-dust; but Shir Ali, Amir of Cabul and 
Khorassan, must eat dirt, or Pandees from Peshawur shall 
defile the tomb of his burnt father and blaspheme his Shaitanic 
mother. Great preparations are being made. Lord Cran- 
brook is busy reading Kay, and most of the upper 
clerks in the India Office can already point ont the Empire 
of Dost Mahommed’s son on the map. We sent an Em- 
bassy without waiting for the return of the messenger 
despatched for an invitation. An officer of the Amir refused 
to allow it to pass ; and, considering that it had no invitation 
from his master, perhaps did right. But Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain is not to wait to see if there was a mistake, but is 
ordered to break up his mission and let slip the dogs of war. 
Troops are to assemble at Kooram and Mooltan, and 8,000 
men are to be sent to Quetta, the last spot which the asserters 
of public honesty and international law seized in Beloochistan. 
Not that there is, in spite of the frantic shrieks of a bibulous 
organ of the Government, to be actually war. The ’Tiser 
cries, with the united voice of licensed victualling, “to do 
something—something must be done—no matter what,” 
and, accordingly, we are oracularly informed by M. de 
Reuter that Lord Lytton is determined “ to undertake very 
early ulterior operations should circumstances render mili- 
tary action necessary.” We are to go through the 
Bholan, and the Khyber, and the Kuram Passes—no man 
daring to be afraid—we are to march from Quetta, 
Peshawur and Mooltan, occupy Kandahar, and burn Cabul, 
dethrone Shir Ali, set up Yakub Beg, and, if he is alive and 
behaves himself, give him the “ enjoyment of an Indian pro- 
tectorate ’—which he does not wish—kick General Abramoff 
into Turkestan, and then return to Peshawur, Wipe our 
swords, and enjoy “ peace with honour,” all before the first 
snow’s fall in the Sulemani Mountains. It is true that once 
on a time a British army and 16,000 lives were lost in these 
passes, and that never have they been entered without car- 


nage. The Khyber Pass, we may remark, is persistently 
given as the locality of the 1841 slaughter. But this is a 
mistake. It was in the Khoord-Cabul and Jugdulluck Passes, 
more than 100 miles from it, where Elphinstone’s four thou. 
sand five hundred armed men and twelve thousand camp fol- 
lowers fell under the knives and jezails of the Afghans—that 
people “ with the best of physiques but the worst of morals.” 
This is, no doubt, disagreeable. “ But,” remarks a mili 
correspondent of The Times, “there is another pass a short 
distance to the south, so the defenders’ attention might 
easily be distracted.” We think it would be difficult within 
the whole gamut of war correspondence to equal this fine bit 
of unconscious superciliousness. A country is to be invaded, 
and yet a watchful monarch is to be so imbecilely careless as to 
permit his attention to be “ distracted” from one of the chief 
and most easily-defended inlets to his country ! 

In truth, all this reminds us of Bobadil’s plan for killing 
the King’s enemies. It is equally simple, and will be nearly 
as effectual, but it equally relies with that famous feat of 
arms on the supposition that we alone are live men and our 
enemy dull ones ; that Shir Ali is a simpleton and his people 
cowards ; his country an open one, easily attacked and badly 
defended ; and the British officers, who, for thirty years or more, 
have only peeped into it when a Khyberi, Afridi, or Hazarah, 
was dim of eyesight, know a tithe as much about Afghanistan 
and its passes as do the warlike races who inhabit it. The 
truth is that Afghanistan is one of the most difficult moun- 
tain ranges in the world; that an open ground, the extent 
of Salisbury plain, is about as rare in it as gloomy 
gorges, bleak hill sides, and ambushes, unreachable by 
cavalry, and easily defended by infantry, are common. Shir 
Ali is a mad barbarian, though in this matter we fancy that, 
with half the provocation, some of his more polished brethren 
would not have acted even as suavely; but those who reckon 
on him being anything less than one of the wildest of his 
race reckon entirely without their host. We know little or 
nothing of the country. Our maps of it are all imaginary, 
drawn from description, rough sketches, or indications sup- 
plied by native spies. Such a map will be worse than useless 
to guide an army; it would only lead into ambush. The 
only parts of the country we really know anything about are 
the two or three roads to Cabul, along which our 
troops marched in such travail many a year ago. The 
country is really not a plateau, separated from India by 
a range of mountains 18,000 feet in height, and penetrated 
by a few passes; it is actually a mass of mountains, where 
valleys are the exceptions, great cliffs.the rule. The two 
ancient kingdoms which make up the present Amirate of 
Afghanistan are Kabul and Khorassan, though the latter has 
no connection with a region of the same name in Persia. 
Kabul is, according to Dr. Bellew, who accompanied Major 
Lumsden’s Mission of 1857 to Kandahar, a country of lofty 
pine-clad mountains, covered with snow in the winter, and 
scorched by an almost unbearable heat during the summer. 
Many of the valleys are bleak enough, but a few of the more 
favoured yield crops of wheat, a few fruits, and a “ variety 
of vegetable productions,” among which weeds are the most 
common, and food for man and beast the least plentiful. In 
Khorassan, on the other hand, although its Eastern borders 
somewhat resemble the Kabul country, the characteristic 
features of its greater extent towards the west are low ranges of 
bare rocky hills, skirting elevated sandy and gravelly plateaux, 
and terminating in their south-west extreme in a genuine 
sandy desert. Cultivation is here all but unknown, except 
along the narrow strips bordering the streams and artificial 
water-courses ; and even pasture is impossible except mm 
places which the snow does not cover during the spring an 
winter, and then only in the vicinity of the hills, which 
are altogether treeless, or covered but thinly here an 
there with a sparse growth of stunted shrubbage. These 
places are the haunts of various nomadic tribes, who, 
“in their elevated recesses, find a pasture for their flocks 
anda refuge from the heat of the plains,’ where, during 
the summer months, everything is parched up, and lite 
is intolerable even to these rugged sons of Ishmael. 
Rivers there are; but for military purposes they might 
better be non-existent. One of these is believed to be “ navi= 
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gable for small boats” because “ General aca body 
was sent down it on a raft ”’—a geographical datum which it is 
just possiblea Civil Service Examiner might frown on. Most 
of the rivers never leave the country ; they sink into the soil 
before mustering strength enough to join one of the great 
Indian watercourses, or get partially evaporated, presenting 
during the summer months a series of sandy swamps or un- 
certain pools, useless for navigation, dangerous for an army 
to cross, and yet hardly supplying the necessary water. 
Afghan warfare has always to take into consideration the 
water holes, and cases have occurred before this when a 
flecing Kabalee army has met its reinforcements at a water 
hole, and, instead of welcoming this succour, has absolutely 
fallen npon them and fought a pitched battle for the position 
of the coveted element. 

The climate, of course, varies much in different parts of the 
country. But, as a specimen of the rapid changes which 
occur, even in one day’s journey, it may be mentioned that 
travellers have left the wheat harvest in progress at Jalabad, 
and found the crop at Gandamak, only twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, but three inches above the ground. But, long before 
Lieutenant Burnes’ day, the Emperor Baber, one of the few 
Indian Royal authors, remarked the change in descending 
from Gandamak :—*The moment you descend,” writes the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty in Hindostan, “ you see quite 
another world; the timber is different ; its grains are of 
another sort; its animals are of a different species, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants are of a different 
kind.” In Kandahar the winter climate is not severe, but at 
Kabul the city is always blocked up with snow every winter, 
and for months at a time all business is suspended. The 
summer heat is everywhere intense all over Afghanis- 
jan, and in Kandahar the simoom is not unknown. In 
Khorassan—a corruption of Khurs-istan—“ land of the sun” 
—part of the country is, according to the testimony of 
Colonel Yule, the greatest living Asiatic geographer, and a 
member of the Council of India, rendered more trying by fre- 
quent dust storms and fiery winds, whilst the bare rocky 
ridges that traverse the country, absorbing heat by day and 
radiating it by night, render the summer nights most oppres- 
sive. AtGirishk, Ferrier records the thermometer in August 
to have reached 118 deg. to 120 deg. Fahr. in the shade. 
Even at Kabul, where the heat is tempered by breezes from 
the Hindoo Koosh, the summer sun has much of Indian 
power. In 1750, not far from Herat, Ahmed Shah’s army, 
retreating from Persia, is said to have lost 18,000 men from 
cold in a single night. It is, therefore, evident that the in- 
genious gentlemen who are compiling accounts of Afghanistan 
for the daily papers from Bellew and their imagination— 
though both authorities are “ unacknowledged ” — cannot 
have read the memoirs of the quondum Khan of Kokand. 
Otherwise, they will remember that Imperial traveller’s 
description: —‘“ In Kabul, at one day’s journey from 
the city, you may find a place where snow never falls, 
and at two hours’ journey a place where snow almost never 
melts.”” It is very clear that Afghanistan, even with Shir 
Ali alone to meet, is not to be an easy conquest. The snow 
will be on us if even we move just now; and, if we delay a 
winter, we shall have the summer heats, and perhaps miss the 
game. The country isa poor one, one in which no supplies 
can be expected, and where the four millions of semi-bar- 
barian inhabitants will make the duty of those who are to 
convey stores to the army and keep up the line of communica- 
tion no sinecure. ‘The passes are dangerous; and, even if we 
have to lose dignity and prestige by bribing the “ budmashes ” 
who hold them, the chances are that they will take our money 
and return us their shot. It is no Abyssinian or Ashantee expe- 
dition we are entering upon, and one which, in the end, will 
yield us little honour. We have behaved like children, 
and not like a great people who can afford to treat Shir Ali and 
his poor plots with becoming contempt, confident that, if he 
tries overt acts, we have the power to mete him out condign 
punishment. It seems almost as if it had been a forethought 
to force the man into war. We could gain nothing by having 
an Ambassador at Kabul. We already know everything which 
is going on there. Our spies, in the guise of traders, are 
passing daily backwards and forwards between Kabul and 





Peshawur, and so well are we served that it is the boast of 
the India Office that they have at this moment in their archives 
copies of Shir Ali’s private correspondence with the Czar. 
Surely, no Ambassador in Europe ever gets so far as stealing 
the letters of the Sovereign to whose Court he is accredited ! 
What more does Lord Cranbrook wish ? Surely, Owen 
Meredith might become Earl Lytton at less cost than an 
Afghan war ? Lv. 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Blue books are generally tough reading, and there is rather 
more than the average amount of toughness in the huge col- 
lection of “ statistical tables relating to the Colonial and 
other Possessions of the United Kingdom,” which has just 
been issued by the Board of rade. Its 629 pages of solid 
figures, however, yield an immense quantity of useful in- 
formation about that Greater Britain of which Englishmen, 
with good reason, are so proud. The United States, the 
oldest and most prosperous daughter of the mother country, 
is, of course, excluded, along with British India, from the 
family here enumerated. But the list is great enough as it is,’ 
and offers material for a score of inquiries interesting to all 
who are really concerned in the progress of the English- 
speaking races. 

The times have long gone by when the colonies of Great 
Britain could be looked upon as mere receptacles for its 
surplus population, and especially its dangerous classes, 
or as nothing but sources of oe to the merchants and 
others who, according to the old phrase, “ planted” them. 
Yet, in both those respects they are still of immense value, 
and one of the greatest problems for statesmen to solve is 
how they can be most wisely helped to become important and 
self-dependent nations on their own account, without bring- 
ing anything but advantage to the parent community. There 
has been a good deal of unstatesmanlike blundering hereto- 
fore, and at present we are not free from either bad traditions 
or mischievous innovations. Perhaps, as things have turned 
out, there is not much cause for regret at the reckless 
folly which forced the American Colonies to break loose 
from England and establish themselves as the United 
States; but if other thriving offshoots are in time to 
assert their independence, it is as well that they should not 
take such a step prematurely or underany provocation to that 
jealousy and quarrelling which caused the breach between our 
grandfathers and their transatlantic kinsmen. It would 
be all the better, too, if there were more uniform wisdom in 
our parental dealings with some of our dependencies, so as to 
prevent their running to waste, as the oldest of them in the 
West Indies are doing, or running riot in artificial pros- 
perity, as is threatened in the case of at least one younger 
off-shoot, New Zealand. 

It would be worth a clever man’s while to write a very ful! 
history of our West Indian colonies, one and all, showing 
how most of them have deteriorated, and under what peculiar 
circumstances the few that are still thriving have been enable¢ 
to live on. Their great curse, of course, was slavery, which 
during so many generations enabled absentee proprietors to 
drain their wealth at an immense sacrifice of negro life, and 
with equal degredation to the hardly-used blacks, to their 
white taskmasters, and tothe mongrel races that grew out of the 
miserable fusion of black and white blood. But only very rabid 
philanthropists, if they look into the matter carefully, will be 
of opinion that the abolition of slavery, some forty years ago, 
has been an unmixed benefit to the islands or any of their 
inhabitants. Barbadoes is almost the only one of these 
colonies that is really prosperous, and its good fortune appears 
to be due to altogether exceptional causes. In most of the 
others, black, white, and coloured people alike are in a chronic 
state of discontent which blocks all successful enterprise, 
and new difficulties are arising from the efforts now 
being made to supply the shortcomings of the negroes, 
who cannot be induced to work as their employers 
wish, by coolies—Chinamen, and others whose condition 
is, or is in danger of becoming, only a modified sort of 
slavery. It may be that we are so rich in colonies that we 
ean afford to neglect the older and smaller of them in con- 
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sideration of the abundant wealth offered by most of the 
rest. Even in Ganada, however, notwithstanding its won- 
derful and continuous progress, there are problems that it 
would tax the cleverest statesman to solve off hand. There 
the differences of race are not so great as in the West Indies, 
or in the South African colonies; but they are great enough 
to embarrass all who desire to see the arrogant descendants 
of the original French proprietors and the newer English, 
Irish, and other settlers, working together for the best in- 
terests of the “ Dominion” as a whole. 

Canada, now that it is made to include all our North 
American possessions is, of course, the largest of the British 
colonies. The 2,650,000 square miles of North-West terri- 
tory, however, with their estimated population of 60,500 
stragglers, are at present of very small importance, and the 
real English dominion comprises only 722,290 square miles, 
with a population of 3,626,000. The Australian colonies, in- 
cluding Tasmania and New Zealand, but leaving out Western 
Australia, which is as sparsely peopled and as useless as the 
North-West Territory, cover 2,115,960 square miles, and con- 
tain 2,216,826 inhabitants. These, then, are the two great 
branches of our colonial empire ; and it is interesting to 
compare their recent progress. Canada has always laboured 
under the disadvantage of being a less attractive field 
for Trans-Atlantic enterprise than the neighbouring United 
States, and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
its era of greatest prosperity will not begin until the 
American Republic so far outgrown its already 
gigantic proportions as to take in all the country, north as 
well as south of the St. Lawrence. The population of On- 
tario, the most prosperous province of the dominion has been 
increased by nearly a ninth during the past ten years, and 
all the other provinces have advanced a little. The revenue 
of the whole country has risen from 4,313,5861. in 1872 to 
4,705,7471. in 1876; its expenditure from 3,664,4731. to 
5,101,7441.; and its debt from 21,655,540/. to 29,032,225/. 
As an agricultural country, it has grown considerably ; as a 
manufacturing country, yet more. Its progress is, however, 
still somewhat laggard, and bears no comparison with the 
developement of our Australian settlements, where matters 
have gone on all the more satisfactorily since the gold fever 
began to give way to healthier means of money-getting. Thus 
Victoria, the most successful of all this group of colonies, 
has nearly doubled its population since 1861, partly by 
immigration, but chiefly by native fecundity. Whereas it 
exported 7,614,2017. worth of general merchandise and 
6,943,6191. worth of bullion and specie in 1871, the amounts 
were in 1875 respectively 10,099,5087. and 4,667,4661. 
Of its own produce it did not send to Europe much 
more in the later than in the earlier year, but it had 
made great progress in supplying the wants of its own 
rapidly increasing population, and had also found profit by 
engrossing some of the carrying trade for its neighbours. 
The older settlement of New South Wales is not growing 
thus rapidly, but its growth is fully as steady, and in the 
success with which it is opening up manufacturing establish- 
ments of its own, instead of having to depend on Europe for 
its tools and wares, it is unrivalled. Both New South Wales 
and Victoria, however, have suffered somewhat by comparison, 
in consequence of the marvellous developement of the 

oungest Australian colony. Owing to the extension of 
its pastoral, cotton-producing, and mineral industries, the 
revenue of Queensland rose from 799,005l. in 1871 to 
1,261,4641. in 1875, and its export trade from 2,434,486I. to 
3,608,3311. These are a few sample figures that we have 
taken out almost at random from the thousands that Mr. 
Giffen has brought together in his ponderous blue book, 
all showing in what a rapid manner our Australian colo- 
nies are advancing. New Zealand, indeed, is the only 
one about which there is any reason to suspect that its 
growth is in arr really unhealthy. A Government that, 
having accumulated a debt of 8,496,0167. by 1871, when its 
exported produce was worth 5,171,044/., found itself in debt 
to the extent of 17,121,5311. in 1875, when the value of 
its exports had only risen to 5,475,844l., can hardly be 
looked upon as in a solvent condition. The cheerful reckless- 
ness with which this colony is spending money on railways 
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and other public works may possibly bring profit to it 5 
time ; but, of its present population, many will probably soon 
have to be content with the reflection that they have ruined 
themselves, or allowed their Parliamentary representatiyeg 
and Ministers to ruin them, for the sake of conferring a 
doubtful benefit on their remote successors. “a 





OUR BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


The Report which has been recently issued by the Comp. 
troller in Bankruptcy contains matter for a very great deal of 
serious reflection upon the difficult and important subject with 
which it deals. The office of comptroller, whose function may 
be described as a general central supervision of insolvency, ig 
of comparatively modern origin, having been first created by 
the last Bankruptcy Act, which passed in 1869. His office ig 
in London, where two separate register books are kept, one 
for the bankruptcies in the London Bankruptcy Court, another 
for those in the County Courts. He receives annual reports 
from all the trustees, and his first duty is to examine into the 
accuracy of all the statements so transmitted, to make de. 
faulters account, and generally to exercise a strict surveillance 
over the conduct of trustees in bankruptcy. A second branch 
of his duties is to cause the trustees’ reports to be bound u 
in volumes, alphabetically arranged, which may be search 
by the public; and also to frame a “ general annual report, 
judicial and financial,” to the Lord Chancellor, which is to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. The present is the 
eighth such annual report, and the Bankruptcy Act, which 
came into operation on the first day of the present decade, 
may now be considered to have had time enough to receive a 
fair trial. TheComptroller accordingly takes this occasion to 
collect from former reports certain figures, which show in com« 
parison the relative results obtained during the last eight 
years under the present law, and also to compare those results 
with the results of other bankruptcy systems. 

There are three modes in which the case of a debtor who is 
unable to meet his pecuniary liabilities may be dealt with 
under the present law. He may receive the extreme rigour 
of the law and be made a bankrupt, or his case may be brought 
under the liquidation clauses, as they are called—that is to 
say, his affairs may be liquidated by arrangement, or he ma 
enter into a composition with his creditors. In other wo 
(to borrow the Comptroller’s phrase), the debtor’s affairs may 
be dealt with either by a hostile adjudication or by an amicable 
settlement. One fact is brought out with the most startling ~ 
prominence in a table in which we find collected the statis- 
tics of all the cases which have been brought under the pro- 
visions of the present Bankruptcy Act during the last eight 
years. It is the continued and rapid increase of arrangements 
under the liquidation clauses. In 1870 there were 1,351 
bankruptcies, and in 1871, 1,238; but since that time the num- 
ber has always fallen distinctly below 1,000 in each year. On 
the other hand, in the years 1876 and 1877, the total number of 
insolvencies of all kinds has in each year been nearly double 
that of the year 1870. Compositions have risen by a steady 
and uninterrupted increase from 1616 in 1870 to 3,527 in 
1877; while, as regards liquidations by arrangement, the 
change is still more striking, as we find no less than 5,239 in 
the year 1877, as against 2,085 and 2,872 recorded in the 
years 1870 and 1871. What is the reason of allthis? In 
Scotland there is no difference between the status of the 
debtor in bankruptcy and in liquidation. In England @ 
marked distinction is made between the two, probably, as we 
are told, to encourage debtors to act in a manner which wi 
reasonably satisfy their creditors. The debtor in liquidation 
escapes the stigma and the inconveniences which befal the 
man who is declared a bankrupt. If, therefore, as the report 
suggests, the majority of creditors have exercised the powers 
vested in them with a reasonable discrimination, the large 
number of amicable arrangements, as compared with the 
small number of hostile adjudications, would argue well for 
the presumption that the conduct of insolvent debtors to 


their creditors has been for a considerable number of years in 


the highest degree satisfactory. The Comptroller, howevers 
is very strongly of opinion that such a view of the matter 18 
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not warranted by existing facts. He has, he says, reason to 
believe that the nominal “ stigma of bankruptcy” does not 
much influence the preference of debtors for liquidation. The 
distinction is too subtle for the ordinary mind of the outside 
public. The two terms are, in fact, practically synonymous, 
and convey to the vulgar ear no idea except that the man 
cannot pay his debts, and that the compulsion of the law is 
being applied to squeeze as much out of him as possible. 
In common parlance, a debtor in liquidation is spoken 
of as a bankrupt. Whence, then, the marked preference 
shown for amicable arrangements, and why has the 
number of debtors’ petitions for liquidations increased 
during the last seven years from four to ten thousand, 
while the number of those who have filed declarations of ina- 
bility to pay their debts—that is, who have voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves to bankruptcy—has decreased from 669 in 
1870 to 192 in 1877? Surely, unless we are to take an extra- 
ordinarily favourable view of the general conduct of the 
debtors in these cases—and the Comptroller tells us that we 
ought not to take it—there must be some strong reason for 
so marked a predilection for liquidation or composition. 

In considering these questions it will be well for us to bear 
in mind two facts which, as the Comproller shows us, the 
statistics of late years bring before us with the utmost dis- 
tinctness. The first is that, as we have seen, insolvencies 
have been increasing at a tremendous pace. The second is 
that, whenever any strong measure is passed to check dis- 
honesty in insolvencies, their number drops down by several 
thousands, only to rise again as soon as debtors discover means 
of evading the law. 

In bankruptcy the debtor is subjected to a public exami- 
nation, and no discharge will be granted to him unless he 
pays ten shillings in the pound or the creditors pass a special 
resolution in his favour. In liquidation there is no minimum 
of payment fixed, and the close of the proceedings is fixed 
andthe discharge granted by the creditors, or, in the majority 
of cases, by the trustee who represents them. The law costs 
are taxed or not, just as the trustee thinks proper. It must, 
of course, never be forgotten that the less the creditors get 
the more there is left for the winding-up charges. Unclaimed 
dividends and undivided balances are retained by the trus- 
tees, to whom is also entrusted the pleasant task of fixing 
their own remuneration. The Comptroller has but little official 
knowledge of what is done in compositions, and still less of 
what is done in liquidations. He has, however, no hesitation 
in stating as his opinion “ that such uncontrolled powers are 
liable to the grossest possible abuses, which may be and no 
doubt are perpetrated without any probable risk of discovery, 
and that it is reasonable to suppose that the rapid increase of 
arrangements and compositions arises from the fact of their 
being profitable at once to the debtors and to the agents who 
commonly advise the creditors or represent them by proxies.” 

The radical vices of the present system, which, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller, lead to all other vices, are the 
unnecessary appointment of paid trustees as managers in 
cases where there is practically nothing to manage, and the 
want of a proper control over their conduct, more especially 
in liquidations by arrangement. He suggests that all trustees 
should be required, like the creditors’ assignees under the 
old system, to pay all funds not needed for current expenses 
into a special account in the Bank of England. A decision 
of the Court of Appeal, more than two years ago, relieved 
trustees in liquidations from the penalties to which trustees 
in bankruptcies are expressly rendered liable by the Act of 
1869; Lord Justice Mellish stating as a reason for his judg- 
ment that a penal enactment could not be transferred from 
bankruptcy to liquidation without clear words, and that the 
Bank of ~ ete is bound to receive bankruptcy accounts, 
but is not bound to receive liquidation accounts. The 
Comptroller is, however, of opinion that no such distinction 
between these two classes of insolvencies ought to be allowed 
to exist. He points out that, had trustees in liquidations 
been obliged to pay into the Bank of England in the manner 
which he suggests, there would have been an average balance 
of two or three millions in the account of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, “the greater part 


may be, and no doubt is, employed for their own use by 
trustees in liquidation by arrangement, and (he quietly 
adds) sometimes in bankruptcy. The Bankruptcy Act 
of 1869, while providing, as in the Scotch system, for 
the official supervision of the conduct of trustees, spe- 
cially exempted trustees in liquidation from its opera- 
tion. But, though the law may possibly be justified 
in assuming that the liquidating debtor is a more honest man 
than the insolvent wh hes been driven into bankruptcy, why 
should it make a similar presumption in favour of the trustee 
to whom his estate is entrusted? “It is not,” as the Comp- 
troller puts it, “apparent how the personal status of the 
debtor can influence the conduct of the person whom the 
creditors elect to collect and divide the funds which once 
belonged to him.” The presumption is, indeed, all the other 
way. The creditors in the case of bankruptcy would, in all 
probability, be far more hostile and more zealously watchful 
of their own interest, while the trustee in liquidation is much 
more likely to be elected a friend of the debtor and as the 
result of a canvass in his interest. If the trustee in liqui- 
dation be fortunate enough, as he generally is, thanks to the 
proxy system, to — the majority of creditors, he audits 
his own accounts when and how he pleases, and it is prac- 
tically his own release which frees him from all liability in 
respect of any act done or default made by him in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the debtor or otherwise in re- 
lation to his conduct as trustee. The result, according to the 
report, is that, in some 30,000 liquidations, wherein 
20,000,0007. have been probably realised, there has been no 
proper audit of accounts. 

* T cannot doubt,” the Comptroller says, in one of the last 
sentences of his Report, “ that a large majority of the 8,566 
debtors who liquidated in the year 1877 did so greatly to 
their advantage, or that a general appreciation that debtors 
can liquidate their debts with but little personal or pecuniary 
inconvenience tends to greatly and continually increase the 
amount of commercial immorality, insolvency, and loss to the 
public by bad debts.” When we consider that the loss by 
bad debts represents, on the average of the last three years, 
a tax on the public of 18,000,0001. per annum, and futther 
remember that this is but a portion of the mischief entailed 
by insolvencies, it is not too much to say that this—the 
subject brought before us in this Report—demands the early 


‘and careful attention of the Legislature. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


The Trade and Navigation Returns for August are cer- 
tainly disappointing. The long cherished hope that our 
home and foreign trade would undergo a sharp revival as 
soon as the Eastern Question had heen settled continues un- 
realised, and for the moment there seems little prospect that 
things will take a more favourable turn. It is true that last 
month, when a healthier tone might have been expected to 
manifest itself, any tendency to improvement was hampered 
by the occurrence of the holidays. But the inactivity which 
is inseparable from this season of the year does not sufficiently 
account for the further reduction which is observable in our 
business with foreign countries. Taking the figures for the 
month and the year, as they are now presented to us, the 
position stands thus :— 








ImPortTs. 
Aveust. E1aut Monrus, 
1878 29,106,823. Ser eetaeteeeeee 255 ,386,4911. 
1877 31,944,411 cevsccceccccete 204,000,004 
2,837,588. 8,907,1431. 
Decrease 3. 8°8 per cent. = 3°3 per cent, 
Exports, 
AveustT Ereunt Monrus, 
1878 17,303,5381, ...sscseeeeeee 128,364,7951. 
1877 17,746,662 —ar.cssseeeeveee 180,568,093 
443,1241. 2,203,2981. 
Decrease ; = 2°5 per cent. = 1°6 per cent. 


Both in the imports and the exports the falling off for the 
past month exceeds the average monthly decline for the year. 


of which is at present unprofitable, except so much of it as|In the case of the imports the diminution is not to be 
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accounted for by our reduced purchases of food stuffs, for 
these, notwithstanding a reduction of one million-and-a-half 
sterling in the value of our imports of wheat, were slightly 
higher than in the corresponding month of 1877. Glancing 
at some of te more prominent figures under the head of im- 
ports, we find that the value of the wood shipped to this 
country was less by 1,554,000/., or 47 per cent., than in 
the same month last year, while the quantity had likewise 
declined 39°2 per cent. Raw wool, again, and hemp and flax, 
exhibit u very noticeable falling off both in quantity and 
yalue; but as, in these instances, values have suffered more 
than quantities, we have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that some of the leading commodities used in our manufac- 
tures have been obtained on lower terms. The state of our 
export trade, however, is the subject in which of late in- 
terest has chiefly centred, and concerning which the greatest 
amount of anxiety has been felt. That the foreigner has not 
been more active in his purchases in our markets becomes 
sufficiently evident when we examine the very low level to 
which both the quantity and the value of our shipments of 
goods have fallen. But the direction in which our home in- 
dustries suffer most conspicuously is the reduced prices 
they command. ‘This is a real evil, and a sign of 
the lethargy which continues to characterise business. 
Until we witness a distinct upward movement in the prices 
of our leading manufactures, the search in other directions 
for evidence of a revived activity would be useless. Although 
the cost of production in many of our principal branches of 
industry has been very much reduced, the prices of our staple 
manufactures have sunk in a disproportionate degree, and 
profits, notwithstanding anything that may be said to the 
contrary, have been correspondingly curtailed. We have seen 
that during the month of August the value of our exports 
declined 2°5 per cent., while for the eight months the reduc- 
tion was only 1°6 per cent. Looking through the quantities 
shipped by us, we find that these, although likewise exhibiting 
a marked falling off, have not done so in anything like the 
ratio observable in the case of the values, the fact being thus 
evidenced that we have been doing a smaller amount of busi- 
ness on lower terms. While, for instance, we exported 4°5 
per cent. less cotton piece goods, the decline in the value was 
as much as 6°6 per cent. Iron and steel, although exhibiting 
an increase of 1-4 per cent. in quantity, gave a decreased 
return of 5-4 per cent. in value. Jute yarn also fell off 
12°5 per cent. in quantity, and 22°8 per cent. in value; our 
exports of woollen cloths and yarn, refined sugar and seed 
oils, in common with other commodities, displaying a similar 
want of vitality. 

Little more is needed to demonstrate the profitless condition 
of trade; and yet, from time to time, we are told that the 
general complaint of restricted business and diminished 
profits is groundless. We have not far to look in order to 
show the inaccuracy of so strange a view of the situation. 
One of the best means for gauging the true character of the 
trade of the country is to examine the weekly traffic receipts 
of our railway companies, paying chief attention to the pro- 
gress made by the goods “ take.”” Even a cursory glance at 
these soon renders it clear that one of our leading national 
enterprises, the prosperity of which is most closely connected 
with the prosperity of al) others, is progressing in any but a 
satisfactory way. The total receipts of twelve leading com- 
panies, during the current half year to the 31st of August, gave 
an increase of no more than £2,500, while the goods receipts 
suffered an actual diminution of £34,000. The companies 
whose lines feed the chief industrial centres have worked 
under the most conspicuous disadvantages; the North 
Eastern, for instance, and the North Western having earned 
£52,000 and £17,000 less respectively than during the 
corresponding period of last year. The addition to these de- 
creases of £15,000 for the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
Manchester and Sheffield brings up the total decline in the 
traflics of these four railways to £84,000. And this un- 
satisfactory position exists, be it remarked, in face of 
the fine weather, which ordinarily stimulates railway 
earnings at this season of the year. On the other hand 
the Clearing House returns, although showing no actual 
dimiminution in the totals of cheques and bills passed 


through, nevertheless show an expansion of only moderate 
amount, notwithstanding the immense growth in the specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange, which, on settling days, hag 
recently gone so far to swell the totals from fortnight to fort. 
night. That the larger figures returned this year, as com. 
pared with 1877, are not due to legitimate business nobody 
who has closely followed the course of affairs in the money 
market during the past few months can doubt. The one 
constant complaint in Lombard-street has been the scarcity of 
choice mercantile paper. We have had low rates, and recently 
these have steadily hardened up; not, however, in conse. 
quence of an augmented creation of trade bills, but owing to 
the steady depletion which has been taking place in the re. 
sources of the money market. Day by day-the fewness of 
the channels open for the safe investment of spare capital 
has become more evident; and, if any further proof were 
wanted of the restricted nature of the field open to bill’ 
brokers and the discount houses for the employment of 
money, we have only to note the eagerness with which the 
last issue of Treating Bills was competed for, and the low 
rates at which they were allotted as compared with those 
current at the time in the general market. 555} 

Trade has so long been reduced to a low ebb, and the little 
that has been done has been upon such a profitless margin, 
that some small time must elapse before the final reaction can 
become distinctly apparent. Fears have recently sprung up 
respecting the condition of things in the manufacturi 
districts in the north, and the suspicion, which threatens to 
assume somewhat serious proportions, is ‘! no means an in- 
centive to fresh enterprise. It is impossible that business 
can have been carried on in the dragging way we have wit- 
nessed for the last two or three years without difficulties 
having been encountered and heavy sacrifices submitted to. 
But we much doubt if the embarrassments spoken of are 
either of such dimensions or so wide-spread as the City Editor 
of The Times would have us believe. It is, however, quite 
certain that the involvements which really do exist are likely 
to result disastrously unless the authority in question imposes 
some restraint on its propensity for evil prophecy at a time 
when nothing is so much wanted as confidence. 


| 


OUR INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


All great commanders have attached much importance to 
obtaining the completest information, not only with regard 
to the enemy, but also about the country across which they 
were about to march, its lands, rivers, towns, and resources, 
and capabilities generally. An officer who can observe rapidly 
and intelligently all the facts most necessary for a general to 
know is therefore a valuable man, and sooner or later is 
pretty certain to find his abilities in request. In war time 
the necessity for information is obvious. A general whose 
information is limited resembles in a great measure a blind 
man, and he will probably meet with disaster unless he speedily. 
takes steps to repair the deficiency. The Germans are under- 
stood to have brought their intelligence department to a high 
state of perfection. Its duties do not depend upon the fact 
that the country is at war, but it pursues its investigations 
in peace, quietly accumulating, classifying, and storing away. 
a vast mass of information, which it may have some day 
occasion to use in a manner little short of astounding to an 
enemy. The accounts of the extraordinary acquaintance with 
French territory displayed by the Prussians in the war of 
1870-71 were little if at all exaggerated. In the towns 
the names of the officials and principal inhabitants. 
were known, with the amount which might be exacted, 
with a little pressure, for the use of the troops. It was not 
unusual for horses and waggons to be requisitioned in a way, 
that showed a most intimate acquaintance with the resources: 
of the inhabitants, and stores and supplies of all kinds were 
frequently demanded in a manner which left no room for; 
doubt that they had been marked down for some time in 
advance. The German maps were far more accurate than 
the French ones, and their use was perfectly understood by, 
officers of all grades, who studied them as persistently as the 
French seemed to have ignored their own. That the superior 
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acquaintance with the country which German officers dis- 
played should have astonished the French was not surprising, 
and this may account for some of the more marvellous stories 
told in connection with the achievements of the former in 
this line. But, though it is natural to suppose that the 
German Intelligence Department exhibited more than usual 


activity for a short time how te to the breaking out of the. 


war, it is evident that it had been systematically storing up 
information for years, and there is no doubt that France is 
not the only country about which the German staff know 
nearly as much as do its own military authorities. 

The advantages of an Intelligence Department having been 
shown by actual results to be such as they are, it was, per- 
haps, natural that England should desire to secure them for 
herself. Not that the idea was a novel one; on the contrary, 
we believe that it had been strongly advocated for some 
time before it was finally adopted. It seems strange that 
the nation should so long have waited for it, but we suppose 
the time was not ripe, and that it needed some little pressure 
to obtain this concession to the views of advanced army 
reformers. A beginning is something, however, and the 
Intelligence Department was at last established, and has its 
quarters in a house on the opposite side of the way to the 
War Office. It is, of course, obvious that it would not be 
adyisable to have too much known about the doings of the 
Department. It is easy to imagine that many of the inquiries 
which it is its duty to conduct require caution and delicacy, 
and that it would find its objects defeated and its sources of 
information closed to it if the direction of its operations was 
made public. Under these circumstances, very much cannot 
and, indeed, ought not to be known about the Department 
and its functions. But the public has, at least, the right 
to feel assured that it is working satisfactorily ; that its 
inquiries are being intelligently conducted ; that.it is not 
starved ; that, in fact, it is a really useful institution, and 
not either an expensive plaything, or a grudging concession 
to public opinion looked on with disfavour by the authori- 
ties, and, therefore, meeting with little substantial support. 
Upon these points the public seems to have no meansof judg- 
ing, and is little likely to be enlightened except by a study 
of results. Our Intelligence Department is still a young in- 
stitution, and cannot be expected to have aida so many 
statistics as the older German one. But what it does do it 
might do well, and that is exactly the point upon which we 
are far from feeling assured. If the accounts from Cyprus 
are correct, we should say either that the Department fails to 
discharge its duties at all, or that it discharges them in a very 
perfunctory manner. We take Cyprus as an example, because 
it affords a very fair one. The public is much interested in 
it, the leading facts referring to it are fresh in the memory, 
and the Intelligence Department must have had ample 
warning to get up the subject of so small an island very 
thoroughly if it ‘had set about it in the right way. Reason- 
ing from an outsider’s point of view, the Department either 
did not survey and report on Cyprus, in which case it is 
rather difficult to understand its raison détre, and it would 
stand convicted of being a sham; or it did so survey 
and report on Cyprus. In the latter event, its observations 
would appear to have been far from complete, and, in fact, 
to have effected nothing towards smoothing the difficul- 
ties of the expedition. We must repeat that it is only 
possible to judge by results; and, when we look at these 
results, they seem eminently unsatisfactory—assuming that 
the Department employed itself in its proper functions of 
inquiry. To begin with, we cannot understand why, if such 
inquiries had been made, it was afterwards found necessary 
to shift the troops constantly from one unhealthy spot to 
another—as if the authorities were reduced to ascertain, by a 
series of rather expensive experiments, the precise spot on the 
-island where it was possible to keep troops in comparative health. 
Surely, it would not have been found utterly impracticable 
to determine this by actual investigation beforehand; and it 
would seem, at least, to have been one of the most important 
duties which the staff, if any, which went out to report ought 
.to have attended to. Moreover, the arrangements made for 
the men in camp certainly do not point to any very accurate 
knowledge on the part of the authorities of the probable exi- 


gencies of the force. Again, it appears, if report speaks truly, 
that even the all-important question of a port is finally 
awaiting decision. Larnaca is said to be of no value, Fama- 
gusta being a more appropriate point, anda staff of surveyors 
has been sent for from ta to survey and report upon the 
capabilities of the former place. This duty is also one 
which, in our ignorance, we should have deemed to have 
fairly devolved upon the Intelligence Department. It seems, 
indeed, hard to say what can have been done at Cyprus, if it has 
been inspected at all. The object was surely to get reliable 
information for the use of the general proceeding thither, 
and yet we are told that in many important respects the 
work has to be done all over again. We have no wish to 
suggest that the Department got together less information 
than any shrewd special correspondent could have obtained 
in a week; but a body of officers with special qualifica- 
tions and special training might, with the resources at their 
disposal, certainly have furnished a complete epitome of use- 
ful knowledge, and need not have omitted two of the most 
essential points. It is just possible that the information which 
the new Department has collected was as exhaustive as it 
could well be made. But, if it is only collected that, neatly 
docketed and tied up with red tape, it may repose quietly 
in some pigeon-hole at head-quarters, whilst the force for 
whose benefit it was accumulated is allowed to pick up expe- 
rience for itself; we fail to see the use of the Department as 
at present administered by the authorities. In fine, the 
latter are to blame in any case, as they ought to see to the 
real efficiency of the Department ; whilst, if the staff really does 
its work well, and the authorities abstain from making use 
of the results of its labours, they are culpable in the highest 
degree. We hope we are mistaken, and that it may be pos- 
sible to give some explanation of what, upon the face of the 
facts, looks rather incomprehensible. em this, however, 
it would perhaps be better to have no Intelligence Depart- 
ment at all than one which, either by neglect or design, dis- 
charges sham functions. 


BOHEMIA IN BROADCLOTH. 


So very materially does the Bohemia of real life differ from 
that which in recent years has been dubbed “ Bohemia” and 
described in silly oaiieis that it is difficult to credit any man 
with the stupidity sufficient to confound the two. There has 
sprung up a race of magazine writers and spinners of indif- 
ferent romances who are engaged in a perpetual round of re- 
ceptions, at which they profess great admiration for each 
others’ productions, receive foreigners of doubtful antece- 
dents, and project annuals of great pretensions but of 
infinitesimal literary moment. ‘These people are as far 
removed from the condition of being Bohemian as any 
community in the world. They are tradesmen in letters. 
They are ratepaying, dull-witted mediocrities, clinging fran- 
tically to the convenances of that Society which they affect to 
ignore; loving a lord with a snobbishness so ‘‘’umble” as 
to have a touch of the pathetic in it, and, generally speaking, 
at as great a social distance from the Bohemian as is the 
suburban huckster from the swarth, uncleanly, and desperately 
dishonest gipsy who camps on the common, to the great 
scandal of the law-abiding and God-fearing. 

Poorly lodged in thoroughfares like Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, you may happen upon the genuine gipsy even 
unto this day. He is a gentleman holding untrammeled 
notions on the question of attire. There is a pleasant looseness 
about his habits which it is most refreshing to contemplate. 
He drinks a vast amount of cheap beer out of pewter, reads his 
poems, and plays to other gentleman of similar proclivities, or 
exhibits to them wonderful canvasses against which the Royal 
Academy has up to the present closed its doors. On the 
burning questions of publishers and hanging-committees he 
entertains and expresses the very strongest opinions. And 
he lays bare the faults of those who have made a reputation 
as artists or authors with a frankness and vigour infinitely 
creditable to his critical acumen. He will appear in the 
public thoroughfares without a collar, and smoking a short 
clay pipe ; and in the coffee-room of the neighbouring tavern he 
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18 regarded as a great authority on politics, religion, literature, 
and art. He lives, to quote a phrase of Mr. Froude, upon 
“robbery in the shape of debts which he can never pay.” 
When the loathsome pressure of a landlady becomes no longer 
endurable, he walks boldly into the office of the nearest pawn- 
broker, and receives small advances upon his “Solon and 
Croesus,” or his “ Danaé and the: Shower of Gold ”—works 
originally intended to secure for their author an PIER Se 
but now found useful as temporary securities. He occasionally 
sings a good song, and at night time, under the influence of 
much beer and potent tobacco, flickers into a condition of noisy 
gaiety, in which he forgets duns, hanging-committees, and 
sometimes even himself. He is, in a word, what Miss Ophelia 
would call a “ dreffle shiftless critter,” interesting as a study, 
but slightly embarrassing as an acquaintance. i 

When by some stroke of genius or of fortune the artistic 
“ ne’er-do-weel” emerges from the Charlotte-street state of 
existence, enjoying popular favour and the more solid 
rewards thereto attached, it is amusing to observe with what 
alacrity he abandons his velveteen jacket, his long hair, his 
pipes, his beer pots, and his socialistic doctrines. He appears 
now before Society as a well tailored and rather foppish gen- 
tleman, with a taste for antique bronze, Gobelin tapestry, 
Venetian glass, and other little vanities of that description. 
He has a bank account, drives his wife in a brougham, has a 
club in Hanover-square, and would shudder if you imputed 
to him that Bohemianism of which, according to the new 
authorities, he is a representative. As with the individual 
Bohemian so with certain Bohemian institutions. A London 
club, appropriately named after a poet who had died of 
misery, commenced its existence as a rendezvous for impe- 
cunious actors and journalists. It met in a third-rate pot- 
house up a blind alley. The carpet was sawdust. Pipes 
were supplied gratis, and gin was the favourite refreshment. 
This institution has, however, blossomed into another life. 
Pipes are forbidden. Its members loll in arm chairs and 
smoke havannahs. The exclusiveness fled with the sawdust. 
The wit was smothered when the pipes were put out. And 
the club named after the hapless versifier is now the home of 
American “ generals,” of Regent-street photographers, of 
West End empirics, of barristers who have a mind to attain 
free admission to theatres, of one peer of the realm, and of 
other loungers with a decided objection to that which is “low,” 
and a commendable love of that which is genteel. 

In order that it shall be placed beyond doubt that the 
modern novelist looks for his Bohemia in the wrong quarter, 
it may be convenient here to quote from the works of a 
writer who by many worthy people in the provinces is 
regarded as an authority. 
positively prodigious, this gentleman thus describes the 
geographical limits of Bohemia:—“ It lies between Kensington 
and the north of Regent’s Park, including Brompton and St. 
John’s Wood.” If the author had gone on to include 
Pimlico, he would have succeeded in presenting to the atten- 
tion of men of the world another section of society 
illustrating much more satisfactorily the vicissitude and 
adventure which are inseparable from our notions of a 
Bohemia proper. ‘The monarchs of this famous country,” 
proceeds the Authority, “are not particular about your 
moral character—not sufficiently particular, the married 
people of Bohemia think.” Thus, we learn, not without 
satisfaction, that in this rollicking society the idea of a 
monarchy is familiar, and that the people living there actually 
marry and are given in marriage. No wonder, indeed, that 
the Authority should call so marvellous a mixture of abandon- 
ment and propriety “delightful.” The human mind instinc- 
tively goes out towards this paradise, and the reader longs 
for an introduction to the charmed circle. But stay, rash 
mortal! Not for thee are these ecstatic but chastened joys. 
There is one fatal test of membership which deters us of the 
outer world. Glimpses of the glory, indeed, we may snatch 
by pecneng the confessions of the initiated. But the full 
effulgence is neither for us nor for our children. Our 
Authority is uncompromisingly clear, and declares, with 
awful candour, that, in order to obtain a passport to these 
regions of the blest, “including Brompton and St. John’s 
Wood,” you “must be clever.’ Flippant persons who have 
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been unable to secure the entrée to the elysium, “ includi 
Brompton and St. John’s Wood,” may, upon reading the 
novel in which this deterrent test of membership is asserted, 
feebly observe thatthe standard of cleverness therein exhibited 
is not so very considerable, and that, if the credentials of the 
novelist of Bohemia have passed unchallenged, there is hope 
for the least-gifted of literary professors. When, however, 
we proceed to discover the beings who render allegiance to 
the monarchs of this happy land, we are no longer inclined 
to give heed to those who sit in the seat of the 
scornful. The two great attractions at the sample re. 
ception are a Californian poet — vaguely descri ag 
“the Dreamer of the Golden Gate,” and an American 
humourist, “droll in manner and in matter.” Under 
these thin disguises, one recognises at once an uncultured 
poetaster whose vanity is in inverse ratio to his talents, and 
who owes his small reputation to the kind services of Fraser’s 
Magazine and the patronage of a literary nobleman of gene. 
rous if not very discriminating instincts; and, with him, 
the author of certain largely read opuscules, in which blas. 
phemy very often passes for wit. Encountered in the 
billiard room of the Langham Hotel by an ordinary mortal, 
“the Dreamer of the Golden Gate” appears in the less 
romantic guise of an extremely ill-bred Yankee; and the other 
hero as a rather ordinary and phlegmatic citizen, with a fine 
turn for mixing cocktails. 

With great gloating over details is described the perfor. 
mance of a gentleman who sits down at the piano and gives 
musical entertainments after the manner of John Parry. We 
have ourselves encountered this gentleman in society where 
he has been paid so much for the night, and where he mixed 
as freely with the company as did the fiddlers or the footmen. 
In that delightful land, however, which “includes Brompton 
and St. John’s Wood” the entertainer is reverently treated 
as a being endowed with genius; as one who has complied 
with the initial mandate of Bohemia—* Be ye clever e 
The Poet of the Passions dignifies the assembly with his 
presence. A great traveller tells his tales of foreign lands. 
Presently Lord Rokeby enters, and the Authority, with an 
unconscious touch of truth, describes how poets, painters, 
and pianists grovelled before him. In this Bohemia the 
guests arrive in carriages and depart therein; rare exotics 
stand thick in the conservatories ; dry wines are plentiful in 
the supper room; priceless pictures adorn the walls; heavy 
hangings, buhl cabinets, faultless odours, old china, articles 
of vertu—all that is costly—these are the surroundings. 
And young lords, coming out when the sun is rising, quote 
texts of Scripture with the utmost accuracy and reverence. The 
gratified reader will miss but one feature from this picture of 
Bohemia—that, namely, of the author himself, a man who, to 
quote his own phrase, “ must be clever.” 

Notwithstanding the delight with which one contemplates 
this scene, it is to be hoped that authors will for the future 
avoid it. Magazine writers, Californian poets, and the small 
fry of literature generally, are wise in their day to cultivate a 
taste for chamber music, aristocratic acquaintances, and dry 
champagne. The iteration of their story, however, may become 
wearisome. And, after all, there are tastes which may be 
indulged in by those clods of earth who are incapable of 
sharing such high emotions and delightful artistic ecstacies 
as are the inheritance of the “clever” people who have made 
their own that new, well-dressed, bejewelled, and highly 
moral Bohemia which “lies between Kensington and 
— of Regent’s Park, including Brompton and St. John’s 

ood,” 





QUOTATION AND MISQUOTATION. 


What is it that impels people to quote? It must bea 
strong influence, for any one who is addicted to quotation 
would rather quote erroneously than not quote at all. No 
doubt, in the House of Commons, or at a public meeting, oF 
in ar misquotation is excusable because verification 18 
impossible, and, if Lord Sandon mutilates Dryden, and Mr. 
Lowe follows him, the fact is hardly worth notice. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, than whom there is no greater proficienk 
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in the art of appropriate quotation, once assigned, in the | of quotation growing on me; but I resist that devil, for such 
course of debate, some lines of Mr. Tennyson to their wrong | it is, and it flees from me. It is all that I can do to keep 
place, and the Lord Chief Justice, whose accomplishments | Greek and Latin out of all my letters. Wise sayings of 


are multifarious, once persisted in maintaining, against Mr. 
Justice Lush, that Byron, not Pope, was the author of the 
lines :— 

What can ennoble fools or cowards? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


But neither Parliament nor the Court of Queen’s Bench is 
favourable to literary accuracy, while a novelist has surely 
ample ee a for correcting first impressions. Yet 
Mrs. Oliphant, in what we were rashly about to call her last 
novel, but will more safely designate as the “‘ Primrose Path,” 
describes her heroine’s appearance as :— 


te 
From morning, and the cheerful dawn. 


Now, not only did Wordsworth write Maytime instead of 
morning, not only did he write it in one of the best-known 
poems in the English language, but one would have thought 
that the detestable jingle of Mrs. Oliphant’s version must have 
grated on the most callous ear. But, perhaps, it may be said 
that a lady who writes, on an average, three stories a year 
cannot be expected to descend. to such an ignominious em- 
ployment as that of verifying quotations. The same excuse 
can hardly be made for Mr. Green, who repeats several times, 
in his short “ History of the English People,” the words— 


obstinate questionings 
Of invisible things. 

Whereas what Wordsworth wrote in his celebrated Ode is 
“sense and outward things.” Here the meaning of the ori- 
ginal is completely changed, for Wordsworth was obviously 
referring to scepticism as to the reality of the external world, 
while Mr. Green’s words, if they mean anything, suggest 
doubts about God or a future state. Mr. Green, however, is, 
before all things, an Listorian, and the fact of having made 
a literary slip would probably not give him much pain. ‘The 
same can hardly be said of Mr. Arnold; yet what do we find 





_in his “ Essays on Criticism?’ Keats, in the most perfect 


of his sonnets, speaks of 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 


Will it be believed that Mr. Arnold substitutes the word 
“cold” for the word “ pure?’ All that Mr. Swinburne said 
of a certain emendation in Shelley may surely be transferred 
to the “ deaf and desperate head ” from which proceeded this 
alteration. Let us lay it upon the broad shoulders of the 
rinter’s devil. There must, surely, be some feeling akin to 

intellectual pride which prevents people from looking up well- 
known passages before they transfer them to their own 
pages. How many times has Shakespeare been saddled with 
the words :— 

And when he fell, he fell like Lucifer, 

Never to rise again, 


in utter disregard of the fact that the original runs, “ never 
to hope again?” Not only will a man quote at random, but, 
in defiance of Aristotle and Charles the Second, he will pro- 
ceed to discuss whether a phrase ought to have been used 
without inquiring whether it has been used. John Coning- 
ton was probably a better Latin scholar than Samuel Johnson, 
but that is no reason why he should have blamed Johnson 
for writing what he never did write. The celebrated epi- 
taph on Goldsmith contains, according to Conington, a 
piece of bad Latin. Instead of “ Nihil tetigit quod non orna- 
vit,’ Johnson should have written, “ Nihil tetigit quod non 
ornaret.” Will our readers be surprised to learn that John- 
son never wrote what is attributed to him? A reference to 
Boswell will show that the passage runs thus : “ Nullum fere 
scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit,” 


which is as good a Latin sentence as any Oxford professor: 


ever wrote in his life, The “lost art’ is surely not the “art 
to blot,” but the art to verify. But whence comes the 
pocorn for quoting, with verification or without? In one of 

acaulay’s Letters from India he says, “I feel a habit 


Euripides are even now at my fingers’ ends. If I did not 
maintain a constant struggle against this propensity my cor- 
respondence would resemble the notes to the ‘ Pursuit of 
Literature.’ It is a dangerous thing for a man with a very 
strong memory to read very much. I could give you three 
or four quotations this moment in support of that proposi- 
tion ; but I will bring the vicious propensity under subjection 
if I can.” Even in this passage Macaulay quotes the Bible, 
though apparently without knowing it. Great is the power 
of language. We believe it is Helps who gives one of his 
characters the desire to express some idea, no matter what, 
in such a way that no one should ever attempt to say the 
same thing in any other words. This particular idolon tribus 
is, doubtless, due to the literary basis of education in this 
country, but its origin must be sought among the ultimate 
facts of human nature and the composition of the human 
mind; while every writer or speaker neglects it at his peril, 
as it does not need the oneihe of Bentham to show. The 
lady who remarked that “Hamlet” was a very good play, 
but too fall of quotations, really gave utterance to a great 
truth, for there is no such infallible sign of enduring excel- 
lence as the capability of becoming a “hackneyed” quota- 
tion. Brougham once said that whenever he was speaking a% 
his best he was always consciously translating from the 
Greek—a statement which may, perhaps, be consigned to the 
same category as some other of his lordship’s assertions, 
for it is certainly paying him no extravagant compliment to 
say that his own speeches often excelled his own translatiozs 
of Demosthenes. But, even in these days, when half the 
House of Commons knows no Latin, it is wonderful how @ 
Latin quotation will excite applause. Mr. Gladstone’s intro- 
duction of the fine passage— 


Sanguine placastis ventos et virgine cxsa, 
Sanguine querendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica— 


into the debate on the dismissal of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners by the present Government was said by an 
enthusiastic hearer to have explained itself to those who were 
ignorant of the language. Few people can have forgotten 
with what indefaiigable energy Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Lowe 
pelted each other with lines from the Second Book of the 
Aneid during the Reform debates of 1866, until Mr. Lowe 
finally turned the Trojan horse out to grass. But, perhaps, 
it may be equally well remembered how Mr. Gladstone, in ad- 
dressing a Liberal meeting, shortly after his final adhesion to 
the party which he has served so long and so faithfully, — 
duced with wonderful effect the speech of Dido to Aneas, “ You 
may say to me,” he began :— 


——— Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi.” 
“T hope,” he went on, “you may never have occa- 
sion to say ‘ et regni demens in parte locavi.’” But it was 
in 1846 that Peel made the most brilliant quotation ever 
known in political history. One of the “ simple-minded 
country gentlemen,” of whom Lord Beaconsfield was then, as 
now, the natural leader, had applied to the policy of Protec- 
tion the touching and beautiful line :— 


O woodman, spare that tree. 


“Tam notable,” said Peel, “ to follow the honourable gentle- 
man into the works of the poet from whom he has quoted. 
But I will venture to recall to the recollection of the House 
a stanza of another poet, who may be at least equally well 
known to most honourable members :— 


** Tile et nefasto te posuit die 
Quicunque premium, et sacrilega manu 
Produxit arbos in nepotam 
Perniciem opprobriumque pagi.”” 


The unequalled success of this brilliant repartee no doubt de- 
manded for its execution the peculiar stupidity in which the 
“country party,” thirty years ago, was rich beyond all par- 
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liamentary precedent. But a successful speaker must be in 
sympathy with his audience, and the quality of the human 
intelligence which causes it to be more affected by a remini- 
scence than by an argument is independent of time and place. 
Half the charm of the Master of Balliol’s style arises from 
its being a concealed mosaic of phrases which have become 
classical; and the admirers of “Lorna Doone” must have felt, 
though they may not always have known, that Mr. Blackmore 
had drawn almost every expression in the book from either 
Shakespeare or the Bible. Even Mr. Carlyle, whom most 
people regard as a rebel against every literary canon, suggests 
on almost every page of his writings literary recollections 
whose number varies in direct proportion with the knowledge 
of the reader. Indeed, a man who writes, as John Austin 
wrote, in deliberate and ostentatious disregard of the forms 
of thougit and diction which the practice of ages has sanc- 
tioned, and the verdict of mankind approved, must resign 
himself to the neglect of all but students and specialists ; 
while a man like Goldsmith, of whom Johnson said, “ Sir, 
he knows nothing, he has made up his mind about nothing,” 
but who is gifted with a pefect power of selecting and manipu- 


lating words, draws thousands of readers to treatises in | p 


which there is nothing true that is new, and nothing new 
that is true. To what does this influence appeal? It can 
hardly be to the sense of musical harmony, for Macaulay, 
whose devotion to pure literature was never surpassed, could 
hardly distinguish one tune from another. It may be partly 
to the pride of exclusiveness, to the feeling that one is appre- 
ciating, and enjoying what is “ caviare to the general.’ But, 
whatever may be the cause or causes of the phenomenon, the 
effect is surely the greatest tribute to the power as it is the 
most convincing proof of the glory of men of letters. 


Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives, 


said Wordsworth of Burns, and the extraordinary influence 
of a happy quotation, the attraction which lies in the ipsis- 
sima verba of a great writer, and which even Mr. Mallock, in 
that outrage upon literature which goes by the name of the 
“New Republic,” cannot vulgarise, has never been more 
beautifully or more accurately expressed. But corruptio 
optimi fit pessima, and of all social bores, the man who quotes 
in season and out of season, appropriately and inappropriately, 
is, perhaps, the most maddening. The heart of man is natu- 
rally corrupt, and the habit often crops out terribly early in 
life. The boy who will one day mouth in the House of 
Commons 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? 


Or, 
Or, 





timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 


Omnia mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 


which last line he will probably believe to be classical, and 
alter accordingly, is well described by Mr. Trevelyan in the 
couplet :— 
And if, sir, with quoting you bore us, 
As pert young Harrovians will, 


Your last repetition from Horace, 
You'll write out a chapter of Mill. ‘ 


Of such a breed, doubtless, was the Earl Fitzwilliam, who, 
when appealing to a meeting of Dissenting Ministers to join 
with the clergy of the Established Church in rebuilding 
York Minster, quoted :— 


Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo, Be 


But we have already given too many quotations, and we 
must conclude with one from a Conservative contem- 
porary, which deserves immortality. In 1874 the Standard 
thus described the result of the Middlesex election :—“ Lord 
George Hamilton heads the poll with 10,000 votes; 


———aee Proximus ardet 
Ucalegon; . 


or, in other words, Mr. Coope is second with 8,000.” The 
joint public services of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Coope 
are not likely ever to approach in merit to the glory of haying 
suggested this exquisite piece of absurdity, 
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THE GREEK CLAIM. 

3 New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

* Mr. Lewis Sergeant’s book, to some extent based on the 
work by M. Moraitinis, to which we called attention last 
week, is rather too much in the nature of a political 
pamphlet, and bears some marks of haste in the writing. If 
is a well-compiled and very useful book, however, and itg 
appearance just now is especially welcome. Showing the 
unfavourable conditions under which modern Greece ac uired. 
its independence half-a-century ago, and the progress it hag 
made since then, in spite of hindrances and difficulties 
of all sorts, Mr. Sergeant makes out a strong case for far 
greater extension of territory and political influence than - 
were authorised by the Berlin Treaty, and thus unin. 
tentionally offers a very formidable protest against the 
unpleasant way in which the Porte seems resolved to disregard 
the Berlin requirements, and in which the English Govern. 
ment appears ready to wink at its disobedience. Intelligent 
eople who still belicve in English honour and good faith 
hardly need to be reminded of this; but, as a good many 
have never given much thought to the subject, and are likel 

to be misled by the specious talk of Ministerialist apologists, 
it is desirable that the facts should be set before them ag 
clearly and forcibly as they are in Mr. Sergeant’s volume. s. 

His chapters are not well arranged, but they bring out very 
clearly the three chief grounds on which modern Greece 
has a right to claim from Europe assistance in making 
good its position as, at any rate, one of the two forces on 
which shall devolve the task of replacing the Ottoman Power 
in south-eastern Europe, when that has happily disappeared. 
The Greeks were the first to break loose from Ottoman 
tyranny, and with less extraneous help than has been accorded 
to any other people once subject to the Porte. During 
their half century of comparative independence they have 
made much greater political, social, and material progress 
than any of their competitors thereabouts in the race of 
civilisation. They are now far more suitable custodians of 
the keys to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea than any 
of their neighbours. For these three statements Mr 
Sergeant’s volume offers sufficient warrant. 

We do not agree with all that Mr. Sergeant says about the 
strength of the pure Hellenic element in the movement for 
liberty that showed itself in the Greek provinces of Turkey 
early in the present century. Mr. Finlay has shown that 
there was almost as little true Greek blood in the Greek in- 
surgents as there was true Ottoman blood in their Ottoman 
oppressors two generations ago. All sorts of bybrid tyrants 
calling themselves Turks bullied all sorts of hybrid victims 
calling themselves Greeks, when Capo d’Istria and Hypsi- 
lantes, and Kolokotrones and Mavrokordatos, set up the 
standards of revolt in and before the year 1821. They were 
brigands of all nationalities on land, and pirates of all 
nationalities on sea, who struck the first blows against the 


‘| crumbling power of the Porte, and rallied round bold and 
unprincipled leaders as soon as there was slaughter to be 


done and booty to be won. But, for all that, however un- 
worthily and cruelly, from whatever base motives and with 
whatever coarse weapons, it was for the cause of Greece that 
they fought, and it was so much of ancient Greece as co 

survive the shock of centuries that they contrived to resus- 
citate. If they were not true Greeks, if they were unworthy 
of the name that they assumed, they were outcasts and 
sufferers, bearers of a long yoke of tyranny, who had a right 
to fight for freedom, and who could not honestly be blamed 
if they fought for freedom in slavish ways. Byron spoke the 
truth in 1811:—*“* They are ungrateful; notoriously, abomi- 
nably ungrateful’—that is the gencral- ery. Now, in the 
name of Nemesis, for what are they to be grateful? They 
are to be grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to the 
Franks for their broken promises and lying counsels! They 
are to be grateful to the artist who engraves their ruins, and 
to the antiquary who carries them away! to the traveller 
whose janissary flogs them, and to the scribbler whose jou 

abuses them! This is the amount of their obligation to 
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foreigners.” It is not strange that they should have fought 
trickily and brutally, that there were many disgraceful episodes 
in their struggle, and that some of their best friends, Byron 
amongst the number, should have turned away from them, 
though not from their cause, with disgust. Itis enough that they 
won their own battle, that they forced England and France 
and Russia, prompted by no generous reasons, to come to 
their aid, and that the Navarino exploit gave only the finish- 
ing stroke and European sanction to the victory that they 
would in time have obtained single-handed had they been left 
to themselves. European intervention saved them, perhaps, 
from some years of ghastly war, but, as Mr. Sergeant does 
well in pointing out, it forced the “ new Greece ” to content 
itself with a much smaller territory than it had grounds 
for expecting, and a consequent curtailment of national re- 
sources. The Greece that was established by the protocol of 
1830 began its history under far less favourable auspices than 
it had a right to. But it was then established, and since then, 
amid grave obstacles, it has made good its title to existence as 
a separate nationality. Had he had space, Mr. Sergeant 
might well have written more than one chapter to show how, 
gradually but vigorously, the non-Greek elements of the new 
Greek kingdom were dismissed or allowed to disperse, and 
how the Greece of to-day has a much stronger claim to be the 
successor of the ancient Hellenic nationality than the Greece 
of even fifty years ago. - | - 
What he does show very satisfactorily is that the Greece 
of to-day, whatever its social components, has established a 
full right to be considered as one of the most progressive 
nations in Europe. In some respects the progress is almost 
too great. The intellectual energy of far off times still has 
so much vitality that the country now seems to be over- 
crowded with men whose education is in advance of the 
every-day requirements of life. If you engage a valet in 
Athens he has probably had a university education, and is 
stored with far more learning than his calling gives him 
opportunity forexhibiting. This need not, however, make him 
the worse valet; and, on the whole, the educational advance- 
ment of modern Greece is certainly not a subject for com- 
laint. ‘‘ Many provinces of the Ottoman Empire,” says Mr. 
Yatson, Secretary of Legation at Athens, in a recent blue- 
book, “are indebted to the seats of learning in Athens for a 
supply of intelligent doctors, divines, lawyers, chemists, and 
clerks, who in turn act as the voluntary agents of a propa- 
ganda for the spread of Hellenic ideas,” ‘There is no harm 
in that. If these apostles of Hellenism are wise they can 
do nothing but good. Other Greeks who go about do not 
engage in work so entirely blameless. Mr. Sergeant makes 
no reference to the bad reputation in which Greek traders are 
often held in London and other great marts ; but it can hardly 
be denied that their sharp practices, if helpful to their 
own fortunes, do not enhance the character of their nation for 
commercial honesty. The nation,as a whole, however, is evi- 
dently making great and honourable progress in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural ways. Out of the desolation in 
which the Turks left it,Greece has wonderfully developed all 
its natural resources during recent years, and only waits for 
the capital that is gradually accumulating to make far greater 
use of its opportunities than have thus far been possible. Mr 
Sergeant’s chapters on trade and agriculture are very instruc- 
tive. Yet more satisfactory are those on the Greek constitu- 
tion and government, and on public order and justice. Built 
up on the English model, with modifications borrowed from 
the French systems, the whole scheme of internal administra- 
tion has prospered beyond anything that could have been ex- 
pected from the state of things that had to be dealt with 
when it was started. Out of little more than half a million 
of slaves, brigands, and rebels, has grown up in two genera- 
tions a population of more than a million and a half of free 
people. ‘All the best and most successful experiments,” as 
Mr. Sergeant points out, “ which have followed political revo- 
lutions have shown that the rapid education of a people by 
the exercise of free institutions is attended by results 
almost, if not quite, as satisfactory as the slow conquest of 
Such institutions, in the teeth of opposition from privileged 
classes and individuals. This rapid process of education may 
be signalised by displays of awkwardness on the part of the 





rearners ; but there is a distinct advantage in the absence of 
the venerable abuses and evil traditions associated with the 
slower methods.” So it is, at any rate, in the case of modern 
Greece. 

,. The nation which, in 1832, was unfairly restricted to the 
territory north of the Gulf of Volo and the Othryx Moun. 
tains, and which has since gained nothing but the Ionian 
Islands, ceded by Great Britain, has thus proved its claim to 
a larger dominion. For an increase of dominion it has 
waited with rare patience ever since, and its patience has 
never been more notable than during the past two years, 
when the promises of the English Government over and over 
again restrained the authorities at Athens from putting in 
their overwhelming claim to a share in the partition of terri- 
tory that must result from the collapse of the Turkish 
empire. Mr. Sergeant’s evidence is hardly needed to show 
that, had Greece acted as Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro 
acted during the Russo-Turkish war, its right would now 
have been recognised, not only to the strip of country marked 
out by the Berlin Treaty, but to a much larger sweep of 
territory, including parts, at least, of Macedonia and 
Thrace, as well as the island of Crete. It does show it, 
however, for all who require such evidence. Into this 
question we do not propose to enter at length in this column, 
as the matter is so entirely a political one, but we commend 
Mr. Sergeant’s chapters thereon to the notice of our readers. 
His sympathy with Panslavism is genuine and ably ex- 
pressed. He wisely points out, however, what are the claims 
of Panhellenism, ie shows that, while it is clearly to the 
interests of Europe that the long-persecuted Slavonic races 
should have justice done to them, and be allowed free terri- 
tories and free institutions in which to develope their 
capacities for national prosperity, the title of Greece to recog- 
nition as the future warden of the Aigean and the adjoining 
districts up to Constantinople—when Turkey dies, as die it 
must—is not waiting to be proved, but is a fact already 
proven. His book ought not to be short of readers during 
the next few months. 





MR. GAIRDNER’S RICHARD III. 

History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third. To which is added 
**The Story of Perkin Warbeck,’’ from original documonts. By 
James Gairdner, author of ‘‘The Houses of Lancaster and York,” 
editor of ‘‘ The Paston Letters,” &c. Longmans. 

Mr. Gairdner is a historian of exemplary modesty and rare 
self-abnegation. He tells us that, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, he read Walpole’s “ Historic Doubts,” and began 
to question whether Richard the Third was a tyrant after all, 
and to consider it might be his privilege to prove him even 
something of a hero. “I feel quite ashamed at this day,” he 
says, “to think how I mused over this subject long ago, 
wasting a great deal of time, ink, and paper in fruitless efforts 
to satisfy even my own mind that traditional black was real 
historical white, or, at worst, a kind of grey.” Unable to 
convince himself, he at length put aside his notes, though 
that he did not abandon the careful study of this period of 
our history is shown by his learned editing of “ The Paston 
Letters ”’ and two or three volumes of the Record Office series, 
as well as by the matter brought together in the volume before 
us. His virtue consists in his being now content to set out 
all the fruits of his research in order to prove that Sir Thomas 
More’s venerable memoir of Richard the Third was substan- 
tially accurate, and contained nearly all that was to be said 
on the subject, and that Shakespeare’s dramatic version of 
More’s narrative is good history in the main, Any other 
antiquarian as learned as Mr. Gairdner would, we suspect, 
have made much more parade of his learning, even if he 
had not used it to construct a series of paradoxes or a well- 
coloured romance. me 

To the general public it is, of course, satisfactory to be 
informed that its impressions about crook-backed Richard 
need not be materially altered—that, if there is no warrant for 
the report that he came into the world fifteen months after 
his time, and then with flowing locks on his head and full- 
grown teeth in his mouth—he was still a man bad enough for 
the fates to have thus marked him as an unnatural creature, 
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We are not sure that Mr. Gairdner is justified in crediting 
him with all the crimes that have been laid to his charge, 
“each of which,” as he says, “ rests by itself on slender testi- 
mony enough,” but the whole of which he is disposed to 
believe because he can find no contemporary refutation of 
them, and also because “any one of them, being admitted, 
lends greater credit to the others.” “ From this point of 
view,” he adds, “I must frankly own that it strikes me as 
not at all improbable that Richard was a murderer at nine- 
teen.” That certainly is not a strong argument in support 
of Richard’s supposed complicity in the butchery of Edward 
Prince of Wales in 1471 ; but if, as we may take for granted, 
Richard did commit a great many murders during his short 
lifetime, the exact number of them is comparatively unim- 

rtant, and Mr. Gairdner does full justice to his unheroic 

ero in characterising him as “ not a monster,” but “the 
natural outgrowth of monstrous and horrible times.” In 
Richard the Third’s life and conduct may be seen the ugly 
climax of the degenerate kingship that oppressed England 
for nearly a century after all kingly attributes had died out 
of the Plantagenet race, and it is as a type and specimen of 
the outcome of feudalism, when every good service it was 
capable of rendering to the world was exhausted, not as a 
mere instance of a bad man, that his career is worth studying. 

About Richard’s personal history, before and after he 
usurped the crown, Mr. Gairdner has probably collected 
nearly every item of safe infotmation that is extant, and his 
discrimination between contradictory statements is doubtless 
in almost every case correct. He is much to be commended 
for generally avoiding, as carefully as he does, all effort to 
bridge over the gaps between proved facts with surmises and 
speculations, and, though it might have been possible for a 
more entertaining biography to have been written, this book 
is altogether so good a one of its class that no one need ever 
attempt to supersede it. Mr. Gairdner is anxious to do 
justice to every good point in Richard’s character as well as 
to exhibit all his faults and vices. He shows that he was a 
good general while still in his teens, and that if he failed at 
Bosworth it was not from lack of soldierly qualities. He 
acquits him of the extreme licentiousness with which he is 
often charged, and makes it plain that there was often much 
shrewdness in his displays of liberality, and no excess of 
hypocrisy in his patronage of religion. He renders justice 
especially to the good work done by the only parliament that 
sat during his reign, work for which, as parliaments were 
then constituted, a large share of the credit must be attri- 
buted to Richard himself :— 


If Richard in the way he acquired his crown was a tyrant and usurper, 

he at least made it his endeavour, so far as it lay in his power, to prevent 
tyranny for the future. Notwithstanding the abandonment of some mea- 
sures of reform which, as we have seen, he had contemplated in the preced- 
ing autumn, there were others which were not only proposed to Parliament, 
but became the law of the land. An important statute was passed to give 
security to purchasers of land against secret feoffments. Power was given 
to justices of the peace to accept bail from persons accused of felony. To 
put some check on the practice of corrupt jurics returning verdicts by in- 
timidation—a scandal which we know from the “Paston Letters” to have been 
by no means uncommon—bailiffs and county officers were made responsible 
for the jurors they returned being men of good name and fame, with lands 
to the yearly value of at least twenty shillings. An elaborate statute was 
passed to prevent malpractices in the manufacture of wool, which, how- 
ever, being found to work ill, after a few months the penalties it enacted 
were set aside by proclamation. There were also other acts, not perhaps 
entirely politic, against the competition of Italian merchants with natives, 
and touching the importation of silks, of bowstaves, and of other articles. 
But the most remarkable enactment of all was one for the abolition of bene- 
volences, that new description of taxes which under the name of free-will 
offerings were in reality forced contributions. ‘‘ Divers and many worship- 
ful men of this realm,”’ says the act, ‘‘ by occasion thereof were compelled 
by necessity to break up their households, and to live in great penury and 
wretchedness, their debts unpaid and their children unpreferred, and such 
memorials as they had ordained to be done for the wealth of their souls 
were anentised and annulled, to the great displeasure of God, and to the 
destruction of this realm.’’ It was certainly a matter of no small moment 
that rich men should be relieved henceforward fron the fear of such extore 
tion. Unhappily, Richard did not then perceive that his necessities would 
afterwards drive him to recur to a means of raising money very much like 
that which he now prohibited by statute. 


Mr. Gairdner’s book would have been more entertaining 
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history of Richard the Third a good deal more inferno than 
he gives about the condition of England at the critical peric 


with which he deals. Most persons fortunately understan 


and more generally useful had he combined with his 


now that the history of a nation is something much more 
comprehensive than the history of its rulers. influence 
of strong-minded men, whether warriors like Edward the 
Third, or despots like Henry the Eighth, or fools like 
James the First, upon the people over whom they had 
authority is not to be under-valued, and, if we lose sight of 
it, we miss an important index to the condition and growth of 
the people from time to time ; but even the greatest kin, 
are only conspicuous units in a crowd, and the onl ral 
profitable historical study is that which throws light on 
progress of the people rather than on_the virtues, vices, and 
whims of its monarchs. As regards Richard the Third, and 
the kings immediately preceding him especially, it is of com. 
paratively small importance that we should have any but the 
most prominent details. It is almost enough to know that 
they were a race of more or less worthless and mischievoug 
persons, whom accident or Providence endowed with shoy 
titles and peculiar opportunities of interfering with their 
neighbours, while, as to the ways in which the English people 
struggled through the miseries of the Wars of the Roses, and 
acquired the aptitude for profiting by the improved cir. 
cumstances of the Tudor period, it is hardly possible for us to 
be told too much. There is ample room, at any rate, for a good 
history of the nation during the 15th century, and we should 
imagine that Mr. Gairdner has greater command than almost 
anybody else of the materials for such a work. As Richard 
the Third’s reign, if it can be called a reign at all, covered 
barely more than two years, there are, perhaps, not a great 
many facts to be brought out concerning this exact period of 
time. But the immediate antecedents of the battle of Bos- 
worth are of remarkable significance, whether we look to 
them for illustration of the breaking up of medizeval institu- 
tions, or whether we trace in them the undergrowth of new 
social arrangements that were to assume strength after 

of Richmond had assumed Richard Third’s crown. A 
and fair account of them would be of infinitely greater value 
than the most minute inquiry into the various crimes com- 
mitted by the worst king who ever reigned in England, and 
the most elaborate speculation into the motives that prompted 
them. 


SEASIDE UPPINGHAM. 


Uppingham by the Sea. A Narrative of the Year at Borth, By J. H.8, 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

This book may not possess much interest for the public at 
large, but its appearance will be gladly welcomed by Upping- 
ham “boys,” many hundreds of whom must have been di 
over the world since the School came into existence a little 
over twenty years ago. Its story, however, is not new, the 
substance of it having appeared in the form of letters con- 
tributed to The Times in 1876-7. The events which it relates 
are, perhaps, unexampled in the history of any — school, 
with the exception of Rugby, which in Dr. Arnold’s time, and 
for the avoidance of sickness which had broken out on the 
spot, was compelled to migrate for a while. The Rugby 
flitting, however, was but a mild affair compared to that of 
Uppingham. In the first place, it was not every youthful 
institution which could have retained so completely the 
allegiance of parent and boy after the rapid succession OF 
three fever epidemics at the School. The boldness of the pro- 
ject for a wholesale migration to the lonely village of Borth, 
on Cardigan bay, and the promptitude with which it was 
carried out, were alike remarkable. Barring one or two 
names, the full complement of Uppingham School moved off 
to Borth, the hotel of which was quickly transformed 
into a temporary Uppingham. A wooden building was. 
speedily run up for the accommodation of classes, and 
lodgings were found in the village for three hundred 
boys. The story of the flitting, of the glorious style in which, 
Dr. Thring, his colleagues, and the boys, “roughed it” for & 

twelvemonth, of their games on the sands, their excursions 
among the Welsh hills, are told with great spirit, and, it need. 
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hardly be said, in a tone of affectionate loyalty. The Borth 
episode in the school’s history was really a marvel of pluck, 
determination, and resource. We may depend upon it that 
an Uppingham boy’s suggestion for requisitioning all the 
bathing machines on the surrounding coast, and turning each 
machine into a bed room, sitting room, and study, all in one, 
for each boy, would have been realised if the other expedients 
for accommodation had failed. There are many incidents in 
the story which general readers would consider too trivial for 
mention—such, for instance, as the upsetting of Dr. Thring’s 
dinner by a gust of wind as the waiter was carrying it from 
one house to another, and the agility with which the said 
unlucky waiter caught a leg of mutton in the course of its 
flight roadwards. But this little book, as we have said, is 
intended not so much for the public as for the Uppingham 
boys, past and present. 

The story, however, contains some useful suggestions on a 
point of public interest—the monitorial system, lately con- 
demned and defended with such vigour in the newspapers. 
It will readily be understood that for the monitorial system 
the Borth migration must have been a crucial test. The 
masters’ powers of direct control and supervision were neces- 
sarily affected by the new position of things. Abuses might 
have been committed with far greater impunity than under 
the ordinary conditions of school life, even if each master 
had been gifted with the eyesight of an Argus. The monitors 
had every opportunity of exceeding their authority—and they, 
also, were put upon their honour in a manner, and to an 
extent of which they had had no previous experience. Here, 
then, are our author’s own observations on self-government 
at Borth :— 


The boys of the several houses were no longer locally separated, nor in 
the same immediate contact with their house-masters ; they were retained 
by few bolt and bar securities, ‘‘lock-up”’ being for the most part 
impracticable. At the same time, they were exposed to no little 
discomfort, and during the rainy months to much monotony, the 
very conditions which promote bullying. Further, the same causes 
which reduced the control of the masters embarrassed the upper 
boys in their monitorial duties. Thus the School was left in a 
quite unusual degree to its self-government, and that government had to 
act ata disadvantage. Yet . . . the boysdid not bully one another, 
and they gave there masters no sort of trouble. . . . Among the ob- 
servers on the spot there was but one opinion—that the prosperous result 
was due to the system of self-government, ‘‘ monitorial system,”’ or what- 
ever we name the institution, which rests on the assumption that English 
boys are capable of responsibility and authority and will prove trustworthy 
if their masters are willing to trust them. We do not forget that other 
factors entered into the cause ; one which cannot be ignored was the con- 
sciousness of the boys that the school was on its trial, and that a public 
one. But people cannot acquire self control merely by the removal of re- 
straints, or behave well for a long time together and in spite of tedium 
simply because they would like to do so. The truth is that in a time which 
might have been anarchical we lived on the fruit of a long-established 
order, and it is fair to add that at the end of thirteen months there were no 
visible symptoms that discipline was wearing threadbare. 


The fact seems to be that the opponents of the monitorial 
system fall into the mistake of confounding its essence with 
an accident which occasionally assumes the form of an abuse. 
It is not fair to condemn the whole system on account of the 
hardships of fagging. One would rather say that the moni- 
torial system, when properly administered, constitutes a 
capital training alike for the upper me and his juniors. With 
this qualification, it may be regarded as a boy’s foretaste of 
and preparation for that after discipline in the wide world 
where he will be compelled to measure himself with his 
fellows. The exercise of responsibility by one worthy of 
being entrusted with it—due subordination to a schoolfellow 
whom one sees to be abler, in every good sense, than oneself 
—what manlier training than this for boys at a public or any 
other school ? In pages 95-103 is given a lively and graphic 
description of the style in which the tempestuous sea invaded 
Borth in April of last year, and threatened that village with 
the fate of the “Lost Lowland Hundred,” the relics of 
which the Welsh fishermen say they sometimes see far down 
in the green depths of the calm waters. The whole School, 
from head master to the freshest arrival, turned out on that 
occasion and assisted the villagers in the work of banking off 
the waters. The writer is certainly right when he says that 


the Borth episode, and especially the story of the inunda- 
tion, afford a starting point in the annals of the School to 
which future generations of boys will look back with pride. 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Christ’s Hospital, 
and others, have, no doubt, a glorious past, whereas Up- 
pingham is but an upstart of yesterday, but there can be no 
mistake that it has made a romantic beginning. We have to 
add that the School returned with flying colours—in a literal 
as well as figurative sense—to its own quarters, at Upping- 
ham, on the 12th of April, 1877. 





ENGLISH BANKING. 
The Manual of English Banking. By Arthur Crump. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

That a third edition of Mr. Arthur Crump’s work on 
Banking should already have been demanded appears to be a 
tolerably fair indication that a more than usual interest is at 

resent being taken by the public in the study of some of the 
ess inviting departments of commercial literature. Excepting 
under the excitement of some great speculative mania, or in 
times of some impending danger or threatened collapse, 
financial publications seldom take much hold on the general 
mind, The Bank rate must be driven up to 8 or 10 per cent.; 
there must be some great Overend and Gurney disaster, or 
some Collie scandal, before men of business can, as a rule, be 
induced to pay the slightest attention to even the most vital 
questions of finance. Yet that there is apparently less 
oe or indifference prevailing on these subjects at present 
than is usually the case is, perhaps, after all, not so sur- 
prising. The crisis through which not only this, but every 
commercial nation in the world has been passing during the 
last two or three years has been essentially of a prolonged 
and gradual character; and, such being the case, it is easy to 
understand that it is not until the final pinch that the public 
are fully aroused to the gravity of the circumstances which 
have been slowly but steadily undermining them. But, 
whatever the cause may be, it 1s satisfactory to find evidence 
of increased interest being shown in the study of the general 
principles upon which our credit system is built up. 

Mr. Arthur Crump’s work claims to be a practical exposi- 
tion of “what banks are for, and how they are worked” 
(Preface p. iv.). It is as a practical man, not as “a theorist,” 
that the author places himself before us. ‘‘ Theoretical works 
on banking,” he remarks, “ differ from practical treatises in 
this, that the theorist who knows little or nothing of the 
practice beyond what he has gained from books and hearsay 
teaches, to a great extent, what he i ines to be instead of 
what he knows to be the practice.” And he adds, with truth, 
“Readers can always feel whether their guide is treading 
along as if he did not fear to be heard by those who know, 
and whether or not he is quite familiar with the streams to 
be forded and the passes to be traversed.” Let us see, then, 
how Mr. Crump has performed his task. “The Manual of 
English Banking” is, of course, mainly of a descriptive cha- 
racter, and the chapters which deal with the technical details 
of the banker’s business—a department of the subject in which 
Mr. Crump has had the assistance of several high authorities 
in the City—have certainly been executed with precision and 
a sufficient mastery of the subject, and accordingly form one 
of the most useful and instructive portions of the work. 
Taken as a whole, they will be found a good — for the 
average man of business, who, as a rule, when brought face 
to face with difficulties lying outside the ordinary routine, 
seldom knows the proper course to pursue, We refer, in 
particular, to the chapters on “ er and Customer,” 
“Cheques,” “ Anglo-Indian Banking,” and “ Bills of Ex- 
change,” and to the sections referring to recent legal deci- 
sions affecting the power and liabilities of bankers and bank- 
ing institutions, 

As soon, however, as our author gets beyond the technical 
routine of banking business and comes to deal with the broader 
aspects of his science, he fails to inspire the confidence which 
his introductory remarks had prepared us to repose in him, 
The limits of our space forbid us to do more than make a 
very brief reference to Mr. Crump’s exposition of the prin- 
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ciples which form the basis of sound and successful banking ; 
but we cannot forbear to allude to the evidence of the fact 
that either the author has failed to grasp the full bearings of 
the subject, or that he lacks the power adequately and un- 
ambiguously to convey his views thereupon. As an example, 
we may cite his very sparse and even misleading remarks 
with reference to the Scotch Banking System. On page 19, 
he tells us that “ the Scotch bankers have from the beginning 
been able to afford greater facilities to the lower classes than 
the English bankers, as they have derived so much profit 
from the issue of their notes, whereas the London bankers do 
not enjoy this privilege.” ~» 

Now, if this sentence means anything, it must mean that 
the profit or interest which the Scotch bankers obtain on that 
portion of their circulation not covered by a bullion reserve 
must be something very considerable, whereas it has been 
abundantly demonstrated that, of a dividend averaging from 
10 to 15 per cent. per annum, earned by the banks and dis- 
tributed among their proprietors, less than one per cent. is 
to be credited to the account of the note circulation. _ Never- 
theless, it is a fact beyond all dispute that the power of issue 
is the very life and soul of the Scotch banking system ; but, 
as regards the way in which this apparent anomaly is to be 
explained, Mr. Crump’s language can hardly fail to convey to 
the reader a totally false impression. As Mr. Robert Somers 
has shown, in his admirable work on Scotch Banking, it is 
not the profits on the paper circulation which renders the 

ower of issue so valuable to the bankers of North Britain. 

t is as a means for the collection of deposits that 
the notes are of such essential importance. Were it not for 
the notes it is probable that one-half of the deposits would 
never be received at all. The total number of branches opened 
by the eleven principal banks is upwards of six hundred, and 
a very little consideration will show that, if each branch had 
to keep an independent bullion reserve sufficient to cover its 
own liabilities and meet the demands of its customers, the 
very existence of the majority of these branches would no 
longer be possible. As it is, the opening of a new branch 
practically involves the central establishment in very little 
more outlay than the expenses of rent and management. 
There is, to all intents and purposes, no bullion reserve re- 
quired whatever, the customers willingly receiving the notes 
which, to whatever bank they belong, are accepted as cash by 
every other bank in Scotland, while the final clearances are 
effected on fixed days by the head offices in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, where the ultimate reserve in bullion, Exchequer 
Bonds, Consols, or credits on London, is held. 

As regards the foreign exchanges, we fail to see how Mr. 
Crump’s chapter on the subject can be of any practical ser- 
vice to his readers. To those familiar with the question 
and acquainted with works like those of Goschen, Seyd, 
and Schmidt, Mr. Crump’s observations will appear suffi- 
ciently trite; while the uninitiated will, we fear, rise 
from their perusal more puzzled than ever. For example, 
it is stated that “the means by which we now try 
to correct an adverse state of the exchanges are very 
different from those employed by the advocates and disciples 
of the mercantile theory. The latter tried to correct the 
exchanges by checking imports and encouraging exports of 
merchandise—a suicidal policy. We now administer a check 
to overtrading by a rise in the rate of discount.’”’ Does Mr. 
Crump, then, mean to contend that a rise in the rate of dis- 
count does not check imports and encourage exports of mer- 
chandise, or that this is not the aim of both schools alike? 
We have always understood that the rise in the value of 
money was, if anything, the most powerful agent in dis- 
couraging excessive imports, and, through lowering prices 
generally, encouraging an increase of exports; and, even if 
the author implicitly admits this fact in other remarks in the 
same chapter, he none the less serves to confuse those whom 
he professes to enlighten. Again, at page 176, in alluding to 

the “specie points ” at which gold generally leaves or comes 
to this country, the reader is supplied with a list of the ex- 
change figures for the leading monetary centres of Europe. 
Among these we find that the French exchange, in order to 
allow a profit on the export of bullion to Eneland, mnuect stand 
at 25°33. How, then, is an inexperienced reader to 


reconcile this statement with the fact that bullion hag 
been steadily flowing in from Paris during the 
week, when the exchange has been standing at onl 
25°30? A treatise affording no explanation on an important 
though comparatively simple point like this is, we should 
say, anything but practical. Yet it is in the character of a 
practical instructor that Mr. Crump desires before everything 
to be regarded by his readers. We venture to say that a 
novice, after perusing the chapter on this question, would 
have made very little progress towards comprehending the 
mysteries of the foreign exchanges. Indeed, the author 
himself does not appear to have any great confidence in hig 
own powers of exposition in reference to the problem, and 
the free use he makes without acknowledgment of the 
writings of some of his contemporaries seems to indicate 
that the guide himself feels sometimes the necessity of 
guidance. Ina passage of his preface he remarks that:— 
“To preserve satisfactory and truthful records of the practice 
prevailing among bankers at different periods, they” (not the 
periods, nor the bankers, but the records, we presume) 
“should be taken as direct as possible to the pages of the 
book. This, of course,” he adds, “ prescribes what is the 
most difficult of all methods of bookmaking.” Of the diffi- 
culty of the method of bookmaking pursued by Mr. Arthur 
Crump we propose to adduce some evidence which will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves. Of the direct- 
ness with which he has transferred some “records of the 
practice prevailing among bankers”’ to the pages of his book, 
there cannot, we think, after a perusal of the following 
quotations, be two opinions :— 


ScHMIDT, p. 8. 

Every quotation of exchange be- 
tween two places is given by taking 
the money of one place as fixed, and 
that of the other as variable ; and 
we have to make a distinction be- 
tween the quotations where the Eng- 
lish moneyis giving the fixed amount, 
and the foreign money is variable, 
and those where the English money 
receives the fixed amount and itself 
expresses the variations. 


Again :— 


ScHMIDT, pp. 25, 26. 

The Mint par or real par of ex- 
change between two countries is the 
number of units or parts of a unit 
of the one coinage, which, if the 
coinages of both countries are of 
the same metal, and of full weight 
and fineness, would contain precisely 
the same quantity of ‘‘ pure metal’’ 
as an unit of the other coinage. This 
par is fixed by law and, provided the 
standard is the same in both coun- 
tries, is unalterable. . . . Be- 
tween a country with a silver stand- 
ard and one with a gold standard, 
the Mint par cannot be fixed, as it 
will of course vary according to the 
relative value of these metals, 


Crump, p. 174. 

Every quotation of exchange pe- 
tween two places is given by taking 
the money of one place as fixed, and 
that of the other as variable. We 
have, therefore, to make a distinc- 
tion between the quotations when 
the English money is giving the fixed 
amount and the foreign money is 
variable, and those when the Eng- 
lish money receives the fixed amount 
in foreign money and itself expresses 
the variations. 


3 Crump, p. 165. 

If two countries are using the 
same standard of values, a certain 
number of units or parts of a unit 
of this one coinage will contain the 
same quantity of “‘ fine metal” as 
an unit of the other coinage. This 
number is called the “‘ Mint par,” or 
the “intrinsic par’’ of exchange. It 
is fixed by law, and as long as the 
law remains the same, unalterable. 
Between a country with a silver 
standard and one with a gold stand- 
ard the intrinsic par cannot be fixed, 
but will depend upon the relative 
values of these metals. 


The quotations in the first column are from Mr. Hermann 
Schmidt’s little volume on “Foreign Banking Arbitration,” 
published in 1875. Mr. Crump’s first edition, brought out 
in 1866, contains none of the passages in the second.column 
which are extracted from the revised and enlarged edition 
that did not appear until 1877. The passages in question, 
however, appear as integral portions of Mr. Crump’s text, 
without the least indication of their source, and the author 
never even mentions Mr. Schmidt’s name except in citing 
two or three lines of figures — Mint Pars—where the ac- 
knowledgment might be considered quite superfluous. Even 
admitting that in the passages we have quoted, consisting a8 
they do of definitions, there may be less scope than in © 
nary exposition for variety of expression, yet, when we 
thet these are not isolated instances of borrowing, but 
in other parts of the work there are other examples, « 
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whole of the section on the Paris Bourse, for instance, 
being adopted without any recognition of its extraneous 
origin (cf. Schmidt, pp. 216, 219, 220, and Crump, pp. 
866, 367), the temptation is strong to suspect that 
Mr. Arthur Crump’s information and guidance are very 
much of a second-hand character. Some persons might 
be inclined to apply a rather stronger term to this “ method 
of bookmaking ;” but crooee men, like our author, who are 
“ quite familiar with the streams to be forded and the passes 
to be traversed,” unlike “the theorist who knows little or 
nothing beyond what he has gained from books” (p. iv.), 
will, we suppose, regard this style of composition as nothing 
more than “ taking satisfactory and truthful records” “as 
direct as possible to the pages of the book.” 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that we are unable to 
congratulate Mr. Crump on the felicity of his style, which 
is frequently laboured, clumsy, and ambiguous to a degree, 
indeed, which is surprising in an author of so much practice. 
Still, as we have said, the manual, in reference to matters of 
banking details, will be found handy and useful, but its title, 
“The Manual of English Banking,” as a matter of taste, is 
surprising. 


HOMERIC POEMS. 


The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By William D. Geddes, LL.D., 

., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. Macmillan. 
_' The appearance of successive attempts to elucidate the 
Homeric question cannot but recall the famous conclusion, 
that the “ Iliad” and the “‘ Odyssey” were not really written 
by Homer, but by another person of the same name.’ Pro- 
fessor Geddes, however, deserves a better answer than a jest; 
and the results of his labours must be seriously considered 
and fully discussed by all future contributors to this appa- 
rently interminable controversy—for mterminable, we fear, it 
will prove. When a theory which has been abandoned by the 
common consent of mankind is revived after an oblivion of 
two thousand years, there is little chance that in this world 
the end of it will be seen. And if, as John Mill contended, 
truth differs from falsehood chiefly in capability of being 
rediscovered, then it is likely that the views of the Cho- 
rizontes will finally prevail; for, in the words of Professor 
Geddes, “ in point of fact, it is from incidental notices in the 
notes of their opponents that we come to know that there 
once existed at all such a school of opinion. That opinion, 
however, was counted rather a paradox for debate than a 
sober conclusion, and under the great authority of Aristar- 
chus it almost disappeared from view ; so that in the 
Greco-Roman period it is hardly ever alluded to, except once 
in a casual way by Seneca, and then only as one of the 
vagaries of disputation. Thereafter it became entirely dor- 
mant, and was revived only by the discovery of the Venetian 
Scholia (1788), a body of ancient annotations upon Homer 
out of which so much both of precious and worthless has been 
in these latter days exhumed.” The sceptical theory in its 
modern form was first propounded by Wolf, who “ put forth 
the famous doctrine in his ‘ Prolegomena’ (1795) that 
Homer was not a single poet, as the Traditionalists declared, 
nor two poets as the Chorizontes affirmed, but was an 
‘Eponymous name’ for the poetic activity of the early epic 
age, and represented a congeries of poets and not an indi- 
vidual.” This opinion met with general acceptance in Ger- 
many, an acceptance which was, perhaps, due quite as much 
to the extraordinary learning and ability of its author as to 
any intrinsic meritsof its own. Professor Geddes enumerates, 
with pardonable complacency, the names of various German 
scholars, which, on a point of lite insight, will not, per- 
haps, have much influence on the English mind; but he admits, 
with almost amusing candour, that from the Wolfian theory 
there were two dissenters, Goethe and Schiller. To say that, 
on a question where innate literary genius and acquired 
literary tact are at least as valuable in arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion as minute scholarship and wide learning, 
the two greatest literary names of modern Germany are at 
variance with the general opinion of German professors is 
surely to admit that, in the country where Wolf has the 
largest and most influential following, the orthodox school of 


Homerologists has never been finally overthrow. In England 
the sceptical position has never been very firmly established. 
Richard Payne Knight and Henry Nelson Coleridge believed 
in the separate authorship of the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey,” 
and the great authority of George Grote was given to the 
same school. Professor Paley, who is a good example of 
the complete severance which sometimes exists between 
minute knowledge of the Greek language and intelligent 
appreciation of Greek literature, has taken the bull by the 
horns, and boldly asserted that the Homeric poems were 
composed in the time of Pericles, thus putting the two 
greatest epics of the world on a level with the Ossianic 
forgeries of Macpherson. And the author of a very able 
article in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1871, allows only 
the “ Iliad”’ to Homer, and refers the “ Odyssey” to a later 
date and an inferior hand. The scheme which Professor 
Geddes has constructed differs from the extreme theory of 
Wolf as well as from the orthodox belief of which Mr. 
Gladstone is the vigorous and enthusiastic champion. He 
points out, with unanswerable force, that the complete accep- 
tance of the Chorizontic argument involves the strange 
conclusion that we know more about the authorship 


and construction of the older poem than of the later,’ 


of that which was composed before the dawn of history than 
of that whose origin must be sought within the historic 
period. Professor Geddes would assign to the same author, 
and apparently to the Homer of tradition, the whole of the 
“Odyssey” and a portion of the “Iliad,” the basis of his 
theory being the unity of the one poem as contrasted with 
the complexity of the other. For, whereas the “ Odyssey” 
is entirely devoted to the personal adventures of Ulysses, the 
“Tliad” is, according to Professor Geddes, a compound of two 
poems, one in honour of Ulysses, and the other in honour of 
Achilles. Into the details of Professor Geddes’ arrange- 
ment it is not our purpose to enter. Much grouping of 
minute incidents, much ingenious and plausible, reasoning, 
are devoted to the task of showing that Achilles in the 
Ulyssean books of the “ Iliad” and Ulysses in the Achilean 
are respectively treated with a passive neglect, or an active 
contempt which, on the hypothesis that the whole poem was 
the work of a single mind, are impossible to reconcile or to 
combine. One instance, and one instance only, of the man- 
ner in which Professor Geddes has performed this portion of his 
task shall be laid before our readers.. We select it both 
because it is the strongest of its kind and because we believe 
it to be an admirable example of the fallacious system to 
which Professor Geddes has committed himself in the investi- 
gation of what is, after all, not an antiquarian nor an his- 
torical, but a literary difficulty. In the eighth book of the 
“Tliad ” an incident is described of which Professor 
Geddes shall give his own account :—‘In the thick of 
a battle there has been a portent from Zeus, which scares 
the Greek chiefs, and which is designed so to do. 
Among other misadventures old Nestor is sore bested, 
his equipage has got entangled, and he himself falls 
into serious danger. Diomed observes the risk the old man 
runs, and calls out to Ulysses by name to come and rescue 
Nestor. In spite of his loud appeals to stop and not turn his 
back like a coward, but to stay and shield the old man’s head, 
Ulysses is represented as “ rushing away past, and pays (sic) 
no heed” (97). This little’ episode,’ over which it appears 
that those wonderful people, the Scholiasts, have expended 
much ingenuity, is thus rendered by Pope :— 


That day had stretched beneath his [Hector’s] matchless haud 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, _ 
But Diomed beheld ; from forth the crowd 

He rush’d, and on Ulysses called aloud : 

‘* Whither, oh, whither does Ulysses run ? 
Oh! flight unworthy great Laertes’ son ! 
Mixed with the vulgar shall thy fate be found, 
Pierced in the back, a vile, dishonest wound ? 
Oh, turn and save from Hector’s direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian sage.” 
His fruitless words are lost unheard in air, 
Ulysses seeks the ships, and shelters there. 


“ Other heroes, such as the Ajaxes,” says Professor Geddes, 
“are, it is true, represented as also giving way, alarmed by 
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the divine portent, but they do so without being appealed to by 
Diomed. . The strangest thing remains—strange, 
indeed, if all these cantos as we now have them are from the 
same author and ‘at one projection,’ namely, that the inct- 
dent is entirely overlooked or forgotten by the same Diomed 
on the next occasion when there is a dangerous enterprise 
ahead (in K).” Now, if this oe is to be taken as imply- 
ing its author’s contempt for Ulysses, the remarkable conclu- 
sion follows that the courage of the “invincible Ajax” re- 
quired for its support a personal appeal from Diomed. Surely, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that a particular instance of 
the supernatural intervention to which Homer never shrinks 
from resorting has been permitted to overpower the resis- 
tance of all the Greeks except one who felt at the moment 
the impulse of strong personal attachment. But, if we admit 
that Ulysses, in whom personal bravery is a subsidiary 
though a marked quality, is here inconsistent with his usual 
self, what then? Professor Geddes has himself alluded to 
that fine line in which Johnson refers to the 

% Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise. 


He must also be familiar with Lady Macbeth’s excuse for 

not having herself murdered Duncan :— 
———— Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t. 

Is Professor Geddes prepared to maintain that this touch 
of tenderness, somewhat at variance with Lady Macbeth’s 
general character, is the interpolation of another hand? 
That Diomed does not afterwards allude to the convenient 
deafness of his friend simply shows him, in our opinion, to 
have been possessed of courtesy and discretion. But, if that 
be a frivolous or untenable view, we would venture to suggest 
that no one imagines Homer to have spun the whole story of 
the “Iliad” out of his own internal consciousness, and that, in 
combining and interweaving a multitude of separate stories 
and distinct traditions, a slight failure here and there in the 
callida junctura is a matter which excites no surprise and 
calls for no explanation. 

It is impossible not to respect the zeal, the industry, the 
candour, and the acuteness which Professor Geddes has de- 
voted to the preparation of this book. But we will venture 
to say that it will carry no sort of conviction to the mind of 
any real lover of Homer. It is not by enumerating petty in- 
consistencies, or exposing verbal differences, that the unity of 
a great poem is to be destroyed. For all such difficulties 
really sink into insignificance when confronted with the 
* positive evidence of correspondence in all the great outlines 
of the two poems. In cases where the conceptions of a poet 
are faint and shallow, such correspondence might mean little 
more than the mere absence of discrepancy. But in Homer 
every character, every idea, is sharply cut and full of 
vitality. The correspondence of wooden blocks is not re- 
markable, the correspondence of human forms and faces 
often is. Now, there is not a department of life or thought 


in which close correspondence between the two poems is not 


the general rule; and the objections of opponents have 
been endeavours to show particular exceptions.” These 
forcible words of Mr. Gladstone will appeal to every 
Homeric student who is a scholar and not a pedant, a 
man of the world and not an antiquarian. Works which 
are especially valuable for “example of life and instruction 
of manners” should be weighed rather than dissected, should 
be subjected not tothe “letter which killeth,” but to the 
“spirit which giveth life.” The author of the following pas- 
sage is not a man, however learned, whose guidance any man 
of letters will accept. Under the head of Humour proper, 
the “ Odyssey” may begenerally cited as containing a strong 
vein of playfulness and delicious half-conscious naiveté, which 
isamong thechief charmsof the poem. Colonel Mure has drawn 
out pretty fully the main lines of proof in this regard.” 
Homer has suffered many things of many critics and transla- 
tors, but an appeal to Mure in “ proof” that there is humour 
in the “Odyssey” is perhaps as gross an insult as was ever 
offered to the memory of the mighty dead. After this, one is 
hardly surprised that Professor Geddes should imagine 
Wordsworth to have written such a line as— 


The Gods desire the depth, and not the tumult of the soul, 
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or that he should describe the “ Odyssey” as a “favourite 
hunting-ground” of Mr. Tennyson’s “Muse.” Yet this ig 
the man who, with perfect simplicity and imperturbable com. 
placency, subjects the greatest monuments of human genius 
to the agency of his ghastly vivisection, and produces the 
startling conclusion that two poets of the first rank, of kin. 
dred genius and of similar tastes, flourished in early Greece 
at wholly unassignable dates, by arguments which, we will 
venture to say would equally well disprove the identity of 
Skakspeare, of Milton, or of Goethe. The world will probably 
continue to acquiesce in the verdict of the great critics of 
antiquity, and of those modern scholars who are not homineg 
unius libri until it has some better reason for changing its 
mind than the minute investigations and numerical argu. 
ments of an author who candidly admits his own incapacity 
to decide whether there is humour in the “ Odyssey” or 
pathos in the “Iliad.” 





THE SURVIVORS OF THE CHANCELLOR. 


The Survivors of the Chancellor. By Jules Verne. Translated from 
poo —- by Ellen E. Frewer. Two vols. London: Sampson Low 
M. Jules Verne has disappointed us. When we take up a 
new book of his we expect him to carry us through a series 
of adventures absolutely unknown to man, and to justify 
himself meanwhile by a certain affectation of correct science 
which shall make us think that, though these things never 
did happen, yet they might happen without any violent dis- 
tortion of the laws of nature. He is more in accordance with 
science, as we know it, than was the author of “ Peter 
Wilkins,” because he writes for a critical age that will not 
tolerate mere flights of fancy, except in the departments of 
religion and human nature. We have, therefore, come to 
look upon M. Jules Verne as a sort of sublimated Richard 
Proctor. Mr. Proctor gives us very charming popular science 
in an unlimited number of magazine articles and letters to 
the newspapers. M. Jules Verne takes popular science, and 
adds to it romance. We expect him some day to eclipse the 
“Loves of the Triangles” by a story of the “ Hates of the 
Asteroids,” showing distinctly and clearly why the family of 
planets inhabiting the vast region between Mars and Jupiter 
broke up from the original Vulcan at first into four, and, subse- 
quently, into more than a hundred elements. To the rather 
ostentatious display of considerable scientific knowledge he 
will add a human interest. Enterprise will be represented 
by an American, stolid, self-contained resolution, and in- 
domitable courage by an Englishman, with probably am 
Englishwoman or two thrown in ; the learning of the school 
will be embodied in a German professor, and wit and sang 
froid will come in the person of an irrepressible Frenchman. 
This company will pass the orbit of Mars, and find for him 
an unsuspected satellite, and we shall journey as pleasantly. 
to the asteroids as we did to the moon, with a half suspicion 
all the while that we are being tickled rather than taught, 
and that the charming vraisemblance is not vrai. 

This being the kind of thing that we expect from M. Jules 
Verne, the “ Survivors of the Chancellor” gives us, a8 We SAY; 
a disappointment. It is nothing more than a rather sensa- 
tional and wearily detailed account of such a disaster at sea 
as might be told in any newspaper any day. The Chan- 
cellor” starts from Charleston to Liverpool with a cargo of 
cotton. Spontaneous combustion developes itself in the hold, 
and there happens to be a cask of picrate of potash on board. 
The vessel burns almost to the water’s edge; some of the 
crew desert, some die, and some are staunch ; the picrate of 
potash is used to blow up a reef of rocks, and after that the 
survivors, being clear of their sunken ship, live miserably fc 
some months on a raft, on which various people behave m 
various ways under the influence of hunger and thirst. The 
more violent of them go so far as to take the leg of a corpse’ 
to be cut into bait for fish, and finally it comes to casting lots 
which shall be killed for the food of the others. We need 
not follow all these details. They are only too familiar to 
us, and those who have read the story of the wreck of the 
Medusa will recognise in the “Survivors of the Chancellor” 
little more than a modified version of that supreme tale 
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horror. A certain amount of romance is made to centre 
round a French gentleman and his crippled son and a 
beautiful English governess; but feeble lovemaking and con- 
ventional et devotion are small compensation for two 
volumes of subdued cannibalism. The coarse and brutal 
expression, “ There goes a carcase that we shall be sorry we 
have thrown away!” with which the first volume closes as 
the first of the dead is committed to the deep is the key to 
the whole book. There may be those who like this kind of 
thing, and, perhaps, it pays to invent it and translate it; but 
we are sorry to find such a favourite author as Jules Verne the 
inventor of it, and a lady the translator. What little science 
there is in the book—and it is very little—is confined to the 
names of fishes, the set of ocean currents, and inccrrect 
statements concerning volcanic islands. A volcanic island 
suddenly raised from the bottom of the sea is not raised in 
basaltic columns like those which support the roof of Fin- 
gall’s Cave. 

As it is the translated work that we are reviewing, we 
must, in fairness to Jules Verne, add a word or two against 
his translator. We can hardly suppose that the author was 
intentionally loose in style; but, even had this been the case, 
we should not expect the translator’ to give us such a phrase 
as ‘One solitary hope remained, it is that, &c,” or to speak 
of picrate of potash as thirty pounds of “combustible” 
matter in the hold, instead of “explosive.” We cannot, 

rhaps, expect a lady to be fully acquainted with both 

nglish and French nautical terms, and even a good French 
scholar might, without blame, be puzzled in translating one 
into the other; but we should have thought that an opera- 
tion which “ rendered it needful to fathom the yards ” was one 
which would hardly commend itself even to the most inveterate 
landswoman. Many other like errors might be pointed out, 
and we suppose we must credit the author with saying on 
page 2 that all the masts, “except the mizen,” are of iron, 
and on page 58, writing “ fortunately, as I have said, the main- 
mast and the mizen are of iron.” To sum up the whole 
review, we will say of the “ Survivors of the Chancellor” that, 
if this kind of literary atrocity has to be committed, we are 
sorry to find M. Jules Verne acting as the Bashi-Bazouk and 
Miss Ellen Frewer aiding and abetting him. 





RIVERSDALE COURT. 
Riversdale Court. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 3vols. London: Samuel 
Tinsley. 

It has been said that any autobiography absolutely honest 
and accurate in its record of the thoughts and deeds of a 
lifetime must of necessity be interesting, no matter how com- 
monplace the writer, or how uneventful the existence 
described in his pages. The author of this apparently rash 
generalization probably justified it to himself by a mental 
reservation with regard to the possibility of the honesty and 
accuracy needed to bring about the predicted result, for he 
may have considered that perfect truthfulness in one who tells 
his own story, and sets forth the motives which have actuated 
his own life, is practically unattainable. The notion, how- 
ever, which underlies this bold assertion has much to answer 
for. Belief in the exceptional power of interest possessed by 
the autobiographical form of narrative has inspired not only 
the dull memoirs of dull people, made up principally of 
extracts from their diaries, but the dreary stories which even 
third-rate lady-novelists would scarcely dare to relate in 
public were it not for the charm of realism which 7 fancy 
secured by any tale told in the first person. Mrs. Forrest- 
Grant, one of the latest of the ladies unhappily encouraged 
to commit literary suicide after this seductive fashion, has in 
*‘ Riversdale Court” slightly varied the accepted method of 
procedure. She sandwiches a couple of autobiographies, and 
thus contrives to double the misery of the reader, who finds 
himself puzzled where he had been lulled, by chapter after 
chapter of vapid monotony, into a sense of false security 
against any oll watts than mere boredom. It may, perhaps, 
be a question whether dry bread and inferior meat taste worse 
in the form of a sandwich, or when eaten separately ; bitter 
experience proves that to take alternate slices from two silly 


= 


autobiographers does little to mitigate the depressing effect 
of the mental diet. Without certain long extracts from the 
diary of a girl named Sariann Beechley, the story of 
the heroine would, at any rate, have had the advan- 
tage of decreased length; nor can we see that Sariann’s 
long-winded and oddly written chapters throw any 
light upon the subject which is to us the real mystery 
of the book, the fascination that compels half-a-dozen 
of its male characters to fall in love with Miss Ennis 
Denzell. Miss Denzell herself, who is successively proposed 
to by a marquis, a lord, a lord’s son, and a “ member of the 
Queen’s household,” to say nothing of her conquest of meaner 
mortals, is delightfully ingenuous in her comments upon the 
admiration of her which plays havoc in so many aristocratic 
hearts; and, when a pair of rivals regard each other un- 
amiably in the course of a walk with her, she innocently asks her 
readers, “ But what was the cause of offence between them ?” 
One of the worshippers at the feet of Ennis is a gloomy youth 
named Charles Beechley, who perpetually quarrels with every 
one whom he comes across; and, though he is not the lover 
ultimately chosen, we hear more of him than of the other 
suitors. He is one of the heroes whose eyes demand much 
attention from ladies into whose society he is thrown. These 
organs are frequently overcast by a “ gloom-cloud,” accom- 
panied by a “leaden hue” of feature; and what is justly 
called a “ phenomenon” occurs with regard to them—“ when 
under the influence of strong excitement his eyes emitted 
sparks of fire as if struck froma flint.” The eyes of less 
interesting people have, we know, appeared under certain 
circumstances to emit sparks of fire; but this appearance is 
vouchsafed to themselves alone. There is, however, a cause 
for some of Mr. Beechley’s visual peculiarities. He ran away 
from his university, where he was “wondered at for his 
intellectual cleverness,” and, to the grief of his family, dis- 
appeared for three years ; and it is after his return, when he 
will not explain his past behaviour, that his eyes begin to 
play most of their singular tricks. The explanation does not 
come till the end of volume three; but most readers of 
“ Riversdale Court” will probably prove sharper than do 
either of the two autobiographers, and will soon guess that 
while Mr. Beechley was away he was in a lunatic asylum, 
from which they will most likely think—after reading an 


.| account of his conduct at a picnic—he has been released a 


great deal too soon. 

Apart from such interest as is aroused concerning the 
mysterious disappearance so often alluded to, “ Riversdale 
Court” relies chiefly for its subject matter upon Miss Den- 
zell’s rejection of her noble army of martyrs. Her manner of 
dismissing suitors varies between the lofty scorn implied in 
her reply to the Marquis of Belford, “ You are not a style of 
man I could love,” and the extreme propriety of her refusal 
of Lord Riphon on account of “ the fearfully benighted state 
of his religious sentiments,” although it is explained to her 
that his lordship’s opinions “ are very general among a certain 
class of French literati.” If by any chance we tire of reading 
how victim after victim falls before the charms of Miss 
Denzell’s “substantial person”—for so the young lady de- 
scribes her figure—we can obtain relief in meditating = 
the second “phenomenon” of Riversdale Court. is 
is supplied in one of the daughters of Miss Denzell’s 
neighbour, the Duke of Riversdale, Lady Guernsey ete 
whose birth was, her sister assures Miss Denzell, “ duly in- 
stalled in its proper place in Burke’s perpetuating pages.” 
The impression made by Lady Guernsey upon the casual 
spectator is thus described:—‘ Her movements were slow 
and listless. She was slow in everything, but not ungraceful ; 
and I thought while watching her what thousands of pounds 
would low-born, mercenary parents realize by the public 
exhibition of such a phenomenon. Her head, baboon-shaped 
and long, was covered with thick, short, coarse, animal hair, 
that grew close down behind on either side to the conjunction 
between the first and the white, slender throat, but leaving 
bare a space round the huge orang-outang ear, that was set 
back far and high. Oh, words would be powerless to de- 
scribe the horrible combination of the human and brute 
animal which the half-maddened brain of the mother had 
helped to produce in the person of this poor child!” _ The 
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heroine’s first idea with regard to the baboon-offspring of 
the Duchess is, as we have scen, that the child would be what 
is vulgarly called a draw at a menagerie; her second is 
perhaps less shrewd. She asks quite seriously about the 
‘ veligion” of this hapless abortion, and inquires, “Do you 
not think that, if her mind is capable of receiving and under- 
standing the principles of revealed religion, that would be a 
clear proof the intellectual powers must be in the ascendant ?” 
Of this argument, addressed to a “member of the peer 
godless family,” Miss Denzell is clearly very proud, thoug 
she seems to leave it to her friend Sariann to test the girl- 
monkey with the principles of revealed religion. If it were 
not so extremely repulsive, the whole of this episode might 
fairly be pronounced the most satisfactory portion of the 
novel, for it is highly entertaining, though not, perhaps, in 
the manner intended by the author. It is concluded by the 
opportune death of the young lady, who has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only orang-outang named in Burke; 
but the Lady Guernsey Riphon is not allowed to die before 
an attempt to abduct her for use in a wild beast show has 
been made by a titled lady who owes the afflicted ducal 
family a grudge. The author of this plot is one Lady Bris- 
tow, whose plebeian antecedents — her mother was the 
dauguter of a tradesman—are so pointedly described, that 
we are prepared for her commission of any crime the moment 
she finds herself and her riches rejected by the young man 
who, because his father is a duke, is spoken of as “ the noble 
Reginald.” The scheme fails, it is true, in a somewhat 
ignominious fashion, and Lady Bristow has to accept as a 
husband a gentleman who, having discovered her attempted 
revenge upon the Riversdales, threatens black-mail or mar- 
riage; but it is amusing enough while it lasts, and is worthy 
of the inventive power which gave us the baboon-child and 
the spark-emitting eyes. 

Mrs. Forrest-Grant’s novel has the distinction of containing 
some of the saddest nonsense which has, fora Jong time past, 
been given to the world through the medium of the circulating 
library. For the most part, its story is as invertebrate as 
are almost all its characters, and a large majority of its 
chapters has literally no bearing upon any plot which is dis- 
coverable in its pages. During half the novel, we wait for 
something to come; during the second kalf, we wonder why 
its predecessor need have been written atall. Itis some time 
hefore we realise that Mrs. Forrest-Grant is quite capable of 
filling ten pages with details that have no signification 
whatever, and, for a long while, we do not grasp the fact 
that she means nothing when she tells us all about each 
guest at a picnic, each member of a family, each item of an 
evening’s entertainment. We fancy that there must be 
some significance in the carefully-noted order in which 
the different couples arrange themselves, and that something 
must be intended to come of any event or conversation 
which a novelist gives in extenso, or word for word. To take 
an instance from the parts of the novel called “ Sariann’s 
Diary,” which are written in an inverted and archaic style so 
clumsily carried out as to suggest a burlesque. The oddly- 
named young woman, who has an innocent weakness for 
turning her sentences upside down, and for words like 
“albeit” and “anon,” seems to be in character and nature 
very much lke other young women, except for a ridiculous 
priggishness which appears to have been introduced for no 
more reason than is her grotesque composition. Her “ quaint 
old-fashioned style of speaking” was, we are told, contracted 
during her “ long early residence in Scotland with her grand- 
parents ;” but this singular outcomeofa stayin Scotland might 
well have been suppressed forthe benefit of readers apt to laugh 
at a mixture of Biblical phraseology with the mannerism of 
the affected prose-poets of penny literature. Sariann’s por- 
tion of the novel has, however, one advantage over that of 
Exnis Denzell, whom Mrs. Forrest-Grant causes to write in 
what we may fairly assume to be her most unstudied and 
natural manner. This manner is in one sense a relief after 
the topsey-turvey style of Sariann, but it suggests that Mrs. 
Forrest-Grant forgets to be grammatical when she ceases to 
place the words of her sentences in an order peculiar to her. 
self. Thus, we have adjectives used where adverbs are com- 
monly employed ; we have “ whom” standing more than once 













































































for nominative to “is;” and we have the pernicious “and 
which” employed in almost every chapter. Sometimes, ag 
on page 8, vol L., we have a sentence which for lack of a verb 
defies interpretation; and, if it will not be deemed im. 

ertinent to criticise a lady novelist’s description of 

er heroine’s proceedings in her bed room, we should 
really like to ask Mrs. Forrest-Grant how Miss Denzel} 
performed the operation referred to in the sentence, “ After 
donning my dress, and putting on a loose robe, my 
hair unfastened, &c., and enclosed for the night as usual in a 
light, open net, &c., I dismissed my tired maid Roper, and 
sat down before the open window to think over the occur. 
rences of the day.” It would, no doubt, be wise to put on 
some extra covering before sitting at an open window at 
night; but why was it necessary for Miss Denzell to “don” a 
dress on going to her bedroom? Ifa male novelist comes to 
grief over the details of scenes of this kind, it may perhaps 
be considered rather to his credit than otherwise; but Mrs. 
Forrest-Grant, whatever her other deficiences as a writer of 
romance might be, would at any rate have been expected to 
be on safe ground in her heroine’s bed room. 





THE FAIR MAID OF TAUNTON. 


The Fair Maid of Taunton: a of t iege. i 

Alford. Tinuley’and Co. ee Ne. Se 
If Miss Alford had no other claim to our interest, the fact 
of her being the niece of the famous Dean of Canterbury 
would in itself be sufficient to excite some curiosity as to 
whether the great talents of her uncle had to some degree 
influenced the rest of his family. In her dedication Miss 
Alford informs us that she received “ kind help” as well as. 
encouragement from the Dean. With such help, then, and 
possessing some literary talent of her own, we might very 
naturally expect that “ The Fair Maid of Taunton” would be 
a volume well worth reading. However, the question imme- 
diately resolves itself into, how much literary talent is pos- 
sessed by the lady who bears a name so famous in literature? 
We are both extremely sorry and disappointed to have to 
confess that Miss Alford can justly lay claim to but very few 
of those qualities which are likely to lead either to literary 
excellence or success. There is nck of imagination, lack of 
perspicuity, and greater lack of judgment in not sufficiently 
using those minor details of history which alone can afford 
amusement to the everyday novel reader, who has a morbid 
horror for everything that is coldly and deliberately instruc- 
tive. History, of course, is a very good peg to hang fiction 
on, but then the cloak of fiction must be large and thick 
enough to almost hide the peg altogether. We read his-: 
torical novels to be amused just the same as we read: 
any other novels, and, if there be naught worth the reading 
beyond the recital of the dry historical facts, it would be only: 
waste of time lingering over them, for we can get the history 
first-hand from Clarendon or Temple. Miss Alford very 
honestly confesses that she gets her history from Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s life of “ Robert Blake,” and it must be owned 
with regret that the romance of the book of history is far 
more amusing than the fiction of the lady’s novel. he Fair 
Maid of Taunton, the heroine of the tale, is one of these 
wonders of English girlhood which, according to several of 
our most famous novelists, were peculiar to the West of Eng- 
land and the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Sweet 
Edith Peynton is, of course, a marvel among maidens. She 
is good, she is witty, she possesses classical lore and culinary 
erudition. A pretty picture Miss Alford draws us of her 

heroine’s home life :— : 


Thus we find her on this swect morning, late in May, standing by the 
kitchen fire, her sleeves tucked up to her elbows, and her dress protected 
by a spotless stomacher apron (we presume, what was then and is now 
called ‘‘ a clean white bib ’’), while with onc hand she stirs the strawberry 
jam which is simmering on the hob, and in the other holds a well-worn 
volume of Plato’s dialogues. 


This combination of cookery, comeliness, and the classics, 
is sufficient to. conquer the heart of the gallant cavalier cap- 
tain, Percy Egerton, who is quartered in Taunton, as CUs- 
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todian of the Gable House, the home of the fair maiden. The 
captain loves and the maiden loves in return; there is much 
trouble of battle and siege, the lovers are separated, but in 
the end all is happiness, with a little dash of history. We 
can only say that we looked for, and even wished for, some- 
thing better from Miss Alford than the small volume, which 
is no more than a fiction-padding of a few chapters of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s well-known work. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Histoire de la Comédie Anglaise au Diz-septiime Siécle. 
Par A. de Grisy. (Paris: Didier and Cie.)—It will hardly 
be questioned that, up to a very recent period, Englishmen 
took a far deeper interest in the literature of France than the 
French ever thought of evidencing for that of England. Vol- 
taire, it is true, started. a taste for English philosophy; 
French youth adopted “ Robinson Crusoe ;” Victor Hugo dis- 
covered Shakespeare a couple of generations later than 
Lessing and the Romanticists recognised Walter Scott. But 
the general indifference to and ignorance of English literature, 
even amongst cultivated Frenchmen, was for a very long time 
very remarkable. Whenever, too, any one of them did con- 
descend to acknowledge an acquaintance with any English 
author, he generally betrayed the limited nature of this 
acquaintance by some such error as that of Théophile Gautier, 
who, confounding together two contemporary English 
humourists, invariably speaks of the author of the “Song 
of the Shirt” as Thomas Hook. Now, however, much of 
this is changed. We still read more of French than the 
French read of our lterature, but the international feeling 
is widely increasing. Many of our English novels, from Dickens 
to Ouida, from Disraeli to Mayne Reid, find Parisian trans- 
Jators and occasionally find Parisian imitators. Any very 
successful English book is now sure to find a French audience 
and French critics who, following tardily in the footsteps of 
Ste. Beuve, find that English authors can produce some- 
thing worth writing about. French essayists become 
specialists in English literature, and within the last few 
weeks two volumes have appeared in Paris, one devoted to 
English logicians, the other to the Quadrilateral of English 
seventeenth century comedy. This latter volume may be best 
described as a lengthy essay on Leigh Hunt’s edition of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, and is well 
calculated to convey by its intelligent descriptions and appro- 
priate quotations a very fair idea to French readers of the 
four chiefs of Restoration drama. The book is ably and 
appreciatively written, and, if not wholly without mistakes, 
decidedly interesting as a gauge of the increasing disposition 
of French critics to admit the existence of an English drama. 
But the most remarkable thing connected with M. de Grisy’s 
volume is the triumphant manner in which it boasts of our 
incessant indebtedness to French genius, and gloats over our 
inability to produce anything without the aid of French 
inspiration. The unpleasantest part of this attack is that it 
is as true of the England of to-day as of the England of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The artificial gloss 
which the Englishman of Wycherley or of Fielding sought to 
acquire by aping the mode of Paris is not, perhaps, now worn 
by us, but our drama is no freer from its foreign shackles 
than it was. We mangle Sardou as we once mangled 
Molitre, and, so great is our servile adherence to France, that 
a successful play is rarely to be found on our stage which 
has not had its origin in a theatre of the French capital, 
and does not owe all its merit to Gallic wit or Gallic audacity. 
So long as this continues to be true we cannot justly complain 
if French critics exult over our inferiority and despise our 
servility. Nay, more, we should rather welcome such con- 
tempt in the hope that it may at last sting us into giving 
some proof of individual originality and independence of a 
foreign neighbour, 


The Comic History of Heraldry. By R.H. Edgar. (Wil- 
liam Tegg and Co.)—As a rule, the self-styled comic presen- 
tations of any subject, whether it be a great epic, a history, a 
science, or a language, have in them go little of the enliven- 


ing quality that it is difficult to imagine their bringing a 
smile to the lips of the most liughterloving. France, Ger- 
many, and England, have each endeavoured to produce a 
comic Aineid ; but the efforts of the three great countries 
have not enough humour in them to be worth one page of 
Molitre, of Richter, or of Sterne; while the hosts of comie 
Iliads, Odysseys, Latin Grammars, and histories of all 
nations, are little more cheerful reading than a burial service. 
Mr. Edgar has, however, more excuse in writing a “Comic 
History of Heraldry” than most of his predecessors in the same 
field of literature. There is a good deal to arouse ridicule in 
the grave but exceedingly fascinating science of heraldry of 
which he, assisted by the humourous illustrations of Mr. 
William Vine, has certainly made the most. Those who may 
disagree with Mr. Lowe’s dictum, that everything is worth 
learning except Heraldry, will find an immense amount of 
information agreeably if flippantly conveyed in Mr. Edgar’s 
ages. Indeed, any one who is anxious to get up a little 
cnowledge of this picturesque science, and does not object to 
a trifle of good-natured irreverence, will find that he gets a 
great deal for a shilling from this comic production. 


Pliny’s Letters (Melmoth’s Translation). Revised and cor- 
rected by the Rev. F.C. T. Bosquanet. (George Bell and Sons.) 
—The publishers of Bohn’s Library have done very well in 
adding “ Pliny’s Letters” to the series of classical transla- 
tions, but it may be questioned whether they have done 
equally well in chosing Melmoth’s version. Melmoth’s work 
is written in smooth and melodious language, and is very 
pleasant reading, but it is so exceedingly free—so loose, 
indeed—in its rendering of the original, that it frequently 
does not deserve the name of translation at all. When we 
find the “ O mare, O litus,” of the Latin author’s beautiful 
address to the sea and shore, converted into “thou solemn 
sea and solitary shore,” we feel that, however commendable in 
themselves these innovations may be, they still are innova- 
tions. We want what Pliny wrote, not what Melmoth thought 
he should have written, and this, we take it, is what Bohn’s 
translation should give. Still, Melmoth’s version is in itself 
an agreeable and able production, blessed with the additional 
advantage that it cannot be used as a crib. The schoolbo 
who,on being set some portion of Pliny’s Letters, should oak 
to Bohn’s translation to lighten his labours would find him- 
self not a little puzzled at Melmoth’s cheerily pompous 
manner of converting two lines of his original i..o half a 
dozen of his own, embellished with ornate words and turns 
of phrase for which Pliny is in no way responsible. On the 
charm of the Letters themselves there is no need to dwell. 
No one who has read them can fail to love the kindly and 
cultured gentleman whose elegant language is always de- 
voted to ennobling subjects, whether the theme be the merits 
of a friend, the condemnation of baseness, the lament for 
some great statesman and good citizen, or the praise of 
stately villas and the charms of rural life. 


A Treatise on Versification. By Gilbert Conway. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.)—Mr. Conway’s volume on Versification 
resembles that work of magic lore which Tennyson’s Vivien 
is so anxious to obtain from Merlin in having a singularly 
undue proportion of notes to the text. Whereas, however, 
Merlin was only able to read the notes to his volume, and 
could make nothing of the text itself, Mr. Conway’s text is 
much more readable than his notes, because it is in larger 
type and there is less of it. The title of the work is somewhat 
misleading. It is not a Treatise on Versification, but rathera 
not very well put-together collection of facts and opinions on 
some questions of English versification, the most valuable 
portion of which consists in the quotations from other authors. 
A really good book on Versification and Verse-forms is still a 
great want, and, when such a work, written by some one with 
undoubted authority to speak on the subject, appears, we shall 
be exceedingly glad to welcome it. In the meantime, there is 
a good deal of useful information to be got out of Mr. Con- 
way’s compilation, 


First Greek Reader. By W.G. Rushbrooke, M.L. 


(Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Mr. Rushbrooke’s little volume is likely to 


Drove exceedingly useful in familiarising students with tha 
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most common idioms of the Greck language. The various 
examples are well chosen, the arrangement good, and the 
glossary exceedingly full, although one or two words given in 
some of the exercises do not appear in it. As a curious 
example of the strange incorrectness of terming Greek a dead 
language, we may mention that almost every word in the 
glossary is to be found in the speech of modern Athens, the 
words peculiar to ancient Greek being in an exceedingly 
small minority. If teachers of Greek would recognise 
generally the fact that Greek is still a living language, that 
the tongue of Demosthenes lives in the Romaic of Corai, as 
the language of Chaucer exists in the English of Tennyson, 
its acquirement might be greatly facilitated, its pronunciation 
improved, and the importance of its study more widely 
recognised. 

‘ Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden, 
Professor at the University of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. International Scientific Series. (Lon- 
don: Henry 8. King and Co.)—Professor Van Beneden is so 
great an authority on the subject of animal parasites that our 
regret is increased at the great demerits of this work. The 
author has adopted a system of classification according to the 
habits of the parasites, and gives no aitempt at grouping them 
according to the generally received system of scientific arrange- 
ment. ‘The result is that the book is mere chaos to any one 
who wishes to read it as a matter of scientific study ; whilst the 
meagre details of the individual species, and the unrelenting 
use of technical names to be found in the work, make it 
unreadable to most persons. M. Van Beneden has, fur- 
ther, adopted the bombastic, high-flown style which is so 
often used by French writers of popular scientific works, and 
of which the following passage is a fair example :— 

But whence come those disgusting beings whose name alone inspires us 
with horror, and which instal themselves without ceremony, not in our 
dwellings, but in our organs, and which we find it more difficult to expel 
than rats or mice? They all derive their existence from their parents. 

As may be seen from this instance, the bombast often taxes 
the powers of the translator rather heavily. It must be dif- 
ficult to bestow pains and care on such stuff as this, but, still, 
we cannot help observing, that “ instal themselves without 
ceremony” is not a very successful piece of translation. The 
illustrations to this book are clearly drawn and well printed, 
and, indeed, form the most valuable part of the whole work. 
In conclusion, we can only repeat our regret that a man of 
Professor Van Beneden’s great reputation should have en- 
dangered it by allowing so trifling and badly-arranged a book 
as this to be published in his name. 

Alexander and Dindimus. Larly English Text Society. 
(N. Triibner and Co.)—That curious section of Medieval 
Epic cycles which is devoted to chronicling the “ gestes” of 
Kyng Alisaunder existed at one time in an English form. 
Unfortunately for the lovers of early literature, however, the 
greater pait of it is as completely lost as are, according to 
M. Fauriel and his school, the great Provencal epics. Three 
fragments, however, remain, classified by Mr. Skeat as frag- 
ments A, B,C. The present volume contains fragment B, 
comprising the five letters exchanged between Alexander and 
Dindimus, King of the Brahmans, after the hero had come to 
“the flood that Phison is called,” and also the account of the 
G ymnosophists and of the wonderful trees which grew only 
during the day and disappeared with nightfall. The volume 
is exceedingly interesting, not only as a specimen of the 
English Alexander epic, but of the mediaeval love of contrast 
and argument exemplified in the contest between the pagan 
activity in life represented by Alexander and the religious con- 
temptation typified by Dindimus, a contest which became in 
later days fraught with a deep significance when the ruling 
religious element found itself suddenly opposed by the increas- 
ing energy of a revived heathendom. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 
— 
We have received the following letter: —*240, Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré, Paris, Sept. 23rd, 1878.—Sir: Your contemptuous 
notice of my ‘Songs of Béranger,’ lately published by the 
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Blackwoods, has greatly amused me. Though ‘scarcely exe 

hilarating,’ it is droll enough. The late John Forster, when he 
edited The Examiner, did not hold the same opinion. Side by 
side with your reviewer of to-day, he might, perhaps, have been 
an ignoramus; but he gave the little volume, then in a com 

paratively crude state, a hearty welcome, and even ventured in 
his article thereon some allusions to Father Prout, very flattering 
to myself. This was in 1847. Vide your files. I now 
propose to publish, in juxtaposition, these two discordant 
judgments, Permit me to ask if, by paying a good price, I could 
could get them also inserted in The Examiner—as an advertise. 
ment, necessarily—in parallel columns. ‘ Even one successful4 
bit of fun poked at the critics ‘is better than nothing.’ I haya 
the honour to be, sir, your very humble servant, Wm. Young. 
To the editor of The Examiner, London.”—[We are glad to give 
such publicity as it deserves to the above letter. We shall make 
no charge for it as an advertisement. It is sufficiently amusing 
to rank as original matter. We cannot, however, admit that in 
the year 1878 we are bound by the opinions of the late John 
Forster in 1847.—Editors of THE EXAMINER. ] 3 


The air is thick with rumours of a Coalition Ministry to be 
formed whenever fate and a dissolution shall give a chance, and 
in which Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon are to be combined 
with the Whig and Radical Leaders of the present Opposition, 
It is even said that pour-parlers have already been going on with 
a view to this combination. The very name is mentioned of the 
politician who has set the negotiation on foot. Of course, in all 
this there is a good deal of guess-work ; but it is more than pro. 
bable that,in the event of any break-upof the present Ministry,a 
Coalition of some kind would follow; and it is believed that 
some even of the men now actually in office would be found wil- 
ling to take part in it. : 


A section of the Home Rule party, it is said, are about to start 
Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., for the leadership of the party. 
There are apparently a good many claimants for this leadership, 
which is not yet vacant. Mr. Parnell has long been regarded by 
a large section as the absolute if not the nominal leader; Mr. 
O’Donnell, no doubt, has his claims ; Mr. A. M. Sullivan used te 
be talked of as the certain successor to Mr. Butt; Mr. Mitchell 
Henry believes, it is said, that he has ‘‘ a moral right” to the 
position, and, in fact, the old saying about the army all officers 
and no soldiers would seem to describe the condition of affairs 
in the Home Rule camp. Or, perhaps, we might liken the state 
of things to that described in ‘‘ Rabagas,” where the blue govern« 
ment assert their claims in one room, the green government have 
established themselves in another, the yellow government have 
been driven to find a refuge in the cellar, while the red goverml« 
ment, who had been triumphantly expelled from the premises, 
are coming down the chimney to take possession anew. 


Among the many historical facts connected with Cyprus which 
have been hunted up within the last few months, one, we fancy, 
has been overlooked. Peire Vidal, the most famous and 
most eccentric of Provencal poets, married a Greek lady of 
Cyprus, whom he aiways declared to be the niece of the Greek 
Emperor, and through whom he claimed a right to the Imperial 
throne. What would the shade of this facetious troubadour 
think of the English usurpation ! 


A pretty story is told of General Garibaldi apropos of his taste 
for letter-writing. Some years ago a poor man came to Caprera 
with the intention of settling down there, so as to be near 
hero while gaining a livelihood. He asked Garibaldi’s advice ad 
to what he should do, as he was somewhat too old for agricul 
ture. The General reflected for a few minutes, then said :—“‘Thé 
paper and ink sold on the island are detestable ; import from 
Livorna some smooth paper, some good ink, and some fina 
pens.’ The man followed the advice, and, though no one on 
island bought his merchandise except Garibaldi, he got eno 
by that to live on. Soon after, Victor Hugo got to hear of 
affair, and ordered his writing materials from this same 
who is said to be now in exceedingly prosperous circumstan¢ 
Garibaldi’s epistolary inclinations have, therefore, their good sides 
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. M. Emile Augier has been having a contest with a French NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
provincial manager on the subject of Les Fourchambault, -M. About Some Fellows. By an Eton Boy. (Small 8vo. pp, 203.) Sampson Low 
and Co, 


Emile Augier approves of the principle of organising theatrical 
companies to act in the provinces plays that have been successful | ““4 (ens Sipe.  ecepcon Ee ke ee Oe Soeerenen.” 8 Woe. 


in Paris. The director of the Municipal theatres in Lyons does | Blake, Emilia Aylmer,—Nelson, A Play, in Four Acts. (Demy 8vo.) Chapman 
t. When, therefore, one of the f tr ho have b a 
not. ’ , one oO ¢ four troupes who have been | punce, J. T., F.8.8.—History of the he Corporation of Birmingham, (Large demy 





entrusted with the provincial representation of Les Fourchambault 8vo, pp. 367.) Birming 
turned up at Lyons, a sort of cabal was organised against them, ao C.B.—The Landed Interest and nd theo TREN Seek eee ye, 


and the representation of the play proved a complete failure. In | Children’s Picture Annual. (Sq. crown 8vo.) Ward, Lock, and Co. 

revenge, M. Augier has withdrawn the right of using his | ?*% Mrs——A Chequered Life. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and Blackett. 

répertoire from the Lyons manager, to whose action he considers Desprer, Philip S., B.D.—Daniel and John. (Demy 8vo, pp. 419.) C. Kegan Paul 
Co. 


the success of the cabal, and the single failure of a play so Fry, Hon. Sir Edward.—England, sik Selec ‘ om 


suecessful everywhere else, chiefly due. pp. 61.) E. Bumpns. 1s. 
Gay, J. ES ne the Sultan, and the Porte, (Crown 8vo, pp. 300). Chatto 
Communists do not always appear to be imbued with that eer s 
ssf Y Glengarriff Health Resort and Sanatorium, (Demy 8vo, pp. 95.) R. and J. 
apirit of fraternal love which might be supposed to belong to sBush, ol hg Ries Pptoiageley 25 ike OOP 


their creed. The Communal artists squabbled a good deal during | 4™”*, Conrteney-—Tand Ahead. A Novel. In 3 vols, Crown Bvo.) Chapman 
the brief reign of the Commune, and after its fall Cluseret spoke | Hulme, F. = F.L.S.—Familiar Wild Flowers. (Crown 8vo, pp. 160). Cassell 
of one of the best of its members as the “ cowardly and treacherous” a 

; , Henry, jun.—The Europeans, A In ; 8vo). : 
Rossel. The latest dissent among the Communards has taken eo bist a aes CER Ad knee Li eectniaeae 
place in New York, where Edmond Mégy, one of the chief in- Monts, O’Connor.—Hibernia Venatica. (Demy 8vo, pp. 450). Chapman. and 
struments in the death of the Archbishop, has beendenounced and | muir, Thos., M. A—A Text Book of Arithmetic. (Crown 8vo, pp. 357). Daldy, 
declared untrustworthy by a central committee of Communards in tater and Co. 

. 3 ° Notes on Glengarriff and Killarney. (Demy 8vo, pp. 112). R. J. Bush. 

that city. Thisissad. We should have thought the prominent Prince Bismarck’s Letters. Translated from the German by Fitzh. Maxse., (Crown 


part taken by Mégy in the murder of the Archbishop would have 8vo, pp. 260). Chapman and Hall. 


been enough to have placed him above suspicion. ee ae ae ee ee 
Thomson, J. Turnbull.—Social Problems. (Demy 8vo, pp. 360), C. Kegan Paul 

Now that the Kearney bubble has exploded, as far as Kearney ea ae ah Sitios. tet oems. t Ceswa ie, an. a. OD) 
28 concerned, and while the denunciation and attacks of many wR, Bentley eal a oe ase 


among his late associates and followers are still fresh in the | Upsand Downs. Readings forColonists. (Crown 8vo). 8. W. Silverand Co. 2s, 
memory, it would be well to look back upon the success reaped vor? _ Pe, VE SO ee rs ee 
by an ignorant and vulgar adventurer through the use of the 
party-cries of Socialism, and to reflect on what might have been 
done by a man possessed of a little skill and a little learning, as PARIS EXHIBITION. 


well as audacity and impudence. 


Massachusetts has developed a new political party, entitled the} THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
‘* Young Republicans,”’ whose mission appears to be the drawing kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 


up of programmes expressing the government reforms considered : 
anne the sieaucl pails. : offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 





A Chicago publishing firm are about to issue a dictionary to 
the Waverley novels, intended probably as a companion to the 
** Dickens’ Dictionary.” Terms OF SuBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 


“The Two Orphans” is a good play of its kind, and Miss Marion | 4om—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 


Terry’s acting is charming; but, on Monday night, the revival | —U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 


at the Olympic did not conclude until about half-past twelve. | Colonies, £110s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 


This was getting too much of a good thing. : 
z may commence at any time. 
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There are difficulties in the way of Mrs. Bateman’s talked-of _— _ 
management of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. The theatre is, it : 
appears, constructed on the good old principle by which, if a The Ep1tor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. | 
fire took place, the audience were practically abandoned to de- 
struction, owing to the difficulties of exit. Nothing short of ; 


complete rebuilding will, it is said, obviate this slight objection THE EXAMINER 
to the edifice. ; 


Mr. Will’s ‘‘ Jane Shore”’ is being played at Booth’s Threatre, 
New York, with Miss Geneviéve Ward as the heroine. 
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The production of ‘* Les Borowski,”’ the new play by the author 
of ‘‘ Les Danicheff,” will not take place until the Parisian winter 
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re Notes and Comments. 
i M. Gustave Aimard has just published a new novel, in which | 7° os ee eee Se eae oe ons. 
; he has abandoned his favourite pampas for the Paris of The Suffocation of Charity. The Princess Alice. ; 
Louis XTII., and exchanged the rifle and the hunting knife for The Extinction of the American Indians. an British mai” 7 ‘ 
the cloak and sword of the romantic school. The book is entitled | Te Future of the Lyceum Theatre, ihe Angie Caman. — : 
“Les Vauriens du Pont-Neuf,” and is published by Dentu. M. Moraitinis’ Greece. Diplomatic Sketches. Chips from Many Blocks, i 
- Cottage Homes. Magazine Poetry. The Monks of Thelema, ’ 
The first volume of a translation by M. Cazelles of Mr. Herbert Littledale. County versus Counter. Sebastian. 





ake ante’ f iol 7h just ‘ed in Pari 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Principles of Sociology ” has just appeared in Paris Ve a Pr i a 





M. Emile Zola’s cheerless story, ‘‘L’Assommoir,” has been 
dramatised by its author, and is to be produced at the Ambigu, s 
probably not before next year, however. LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 





3 M will be CLOSED on the Ist 
Here eee Net on the 8th of OCTOBER. Vidltors calinct be admitted 


from the lst to the 7th of October, inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 





25th September, 1878. 
RoerAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


During the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, which will commence on the Ist of 
October” the following COURSES "OF LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON. 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
' aoe * } By Warington W. Smyth, BLA., F.R.8, Chairman, 
. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A 
t Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in one 
sin ia aaa or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and 
Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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OYAL SCHOOL of MINES.—Professor FRANKLAND, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of FORTY LECTURES on 
“ Inorganic Chemistry ’’ on WEDNESDAY next, the 2nd October, at 10 o’clock, to 
be continued on each succeeding Friday, Monday, and Wednesday at the same hour. 
Fee for the Course, £4. Laboratory Practice for three months, £12. 
’ Professor HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of EIGHTY 
LECTURES on “ Biology,” or “ Natural History’’ (including Paleontology) on 
WEDNESDAY next, the 2nd October, at 10 o’clock, to be continued on every week 
day but Saturday at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £4, For the Laboratory 
Practice, £6. 

Professor GUTHRIE, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of about SIXTY 
LECTURES on “ Physics” at half-past 11 on WEDNESDAY next, the 2nd Octo- 
ber, to be continued at the same time on every week day but Saturday. Fee for the 
Course, £4, Laboratory Practice, £12. 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Science Schools, Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington, 
TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for semeetiies at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. Al] resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments consist 
of flve House-Physiciancies, four House-Surgeoncies, one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
PETERBOROUGH GREAT PLEASURE FAIR. 











On WEDNESDAY, 2nd October, a CHEAP DAY TRIP, at excursion fares, for 
PETERBOROUGH will leave London (Moorgate-street) at 6:54 a.m., Aldersgate- 
atreet 6:56, Farringdon-street 6:58 a.m., King’s Cross (G.N.) at 7:10, Holloway 7:15, 
Finsbury Park 7:18, Hornsey 7:23, Wood Green 7:26, New Southgate 7:31, Barnet 
— and Hatfleld 7:55 a.m. ; returning from Peterborough the same day only at 

1OV p.in. 

For further particulars see small bills, which may be obtained at the stations. 

HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 

London, King’s Cross Station, September, 1878. ? - 


GREAT 


FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, avai 
Months, will be issued from May 1 to Ocroser si, 1878" om te oe 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London (King’s Cross Station), April, 1878, 








NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 











VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, Indi i 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam N pratian thome 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, eve Thursday 
from Nenloe every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 

Ofices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-strect, 8.W. 
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THE LONDON ASSURBRA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office: No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 


West Eyp AGEntTs. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-street, §,W, 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 

Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq, 

Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Directors. ; 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. t 


Robert Henderso: be 
Louis Huth, ag at 


NCE, 








H. Gongh Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq 


Major-General H. P. Burn, Henry J. B. Kendall, E 
Gouse W. Campbell, Esq. Charles io, Esq. 7” 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. oe R. W. Pelly, R.N, 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. Robert Pyrite a 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 


Col. Leopold Seymour, , 
Lewis A. Wallace, Es . - 
William B, Watson, Eoa. 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of grace allowed for renowal 
of Michaelmas Policies will expire on 14th October. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other infore 


mation can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W, | 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000, 


Insurances against Fire on property in all parts of the world at moderate rates 
of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at 
Michaelmas should be renewed before 14th October, or the same will become void, . 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities, 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 


Total invested funds FOR eee eR Doon res eeeoeserereseeseeesesoooece £5,814,267 


HE LIVERPOOL 








Fire premiums, 1877 eeteeteeere eeteetersee Seeteeeseeestresees £1,052,465 
Life do. Os snescecascensoncsancean eocccesececees ese «235,840 
Interest on Investments ..........sseeeeeeee sescceeceeseeese 249,906 





Total annual income .........cccccecseeseees £1,537,711 
Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 
profits of the participating ciass. 
Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 
Fire insurances upon equitable terms. : 
For the prospectus and last report of the Directors apply as above, or to any of the 


nts of the Company. 
ire renewal premiums falling due at Michaelmas should be paid within 15 daya 


therefrom. 


ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—POLICIES falling due at Michaelmas should be 
RENEWED within fifteen days from the 29th instant. Receipts may be had of the 
various Agents and Branches, and at the Head Office. 

London: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


September, 1877. West End Office, 8, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. ‘ 


NORWICH UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE, SURREY-STREET, NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICE, 50, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Amount Insured ...... +..++..£185,000,000. 
co ER £3,482,000. 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 








Norwich, Sept. 29th, 1878. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, - 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST : 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 
A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Onz, Tunez, or TwELvE Montus, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretarye - 
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LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
yarious Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Mombership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Coun and ten to Town Members. Reading 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. pectus on application. 

: ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


ene Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons, Stocks and Shares pure 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bankis open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, paying regular dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Full particulars may be had of . J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 





ej UDSON’S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can use themina 
ail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 








UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLu says :—‘‘ The Whisky i3 soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. Ackt 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 


' 


~—-- 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806, 
ante SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
’ Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late a Se vs and to Her Majesty’s 
y and Navy. 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDOW. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects, 


although oe harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing 
away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 

The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations 
which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
to obtain “ Keatine’s Powper.”’ Sold in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by all 
Druggists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS, KEATING, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, 





SPOONS ayn FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 


NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 


FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A 


GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 


TABLE FORKS, 


DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 


30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 
Cases, 503. to 139s, 


FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120°. the Dozen. 
SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185:. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85a. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


1st size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
2 TORR 06. nets cvasezerep vind £0 16 0 £100 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 05 6 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 


of Table Knives. 


LACK’S 


Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


FENDER and FIRE-TIRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 


GLACK'S 


LACK’S 


or sent poot-ceee, containing upwards of 350 Engravings 
ro 


Fenders, Fire- 


Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 

Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bel toom Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier hé ditto, 30s. to 95s. 

Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI. 


SITES 
First Prize Set. .........+ maid cdinea cial iu, On: 2-6 
PI UND i, cn asancdecesdesecacsdrcdayssecasies 811 0 
TaESO BOO .o00cccescccccsscssescrivocccasevcaoeceios 2419 0 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


and Prices o% 


ns, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 


Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


IRON 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
MONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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H™! & SON’S 
Gomm IER 
JyASTIQUE 
POkTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. : 
EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 











In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, + 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a 4VFY02 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 

CE 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


G42" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS coco A— 


** A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


= —— Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 
assall, 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of dict. 
**Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’”’—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


4e ments.—E. LAZEN BY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby.”’ 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—To Nervous Sufferers.—Nervous- 


ness, so called, has been said to arise from foul blood or a guilty conscience. 
When the first is the origin, the afflicted may be cheered by the knowledge that a 
course of Holloway’s Pills will dissipate both cause and effect. Many nervous in- 
valids of long duration have afforded the most remarkable recoveries under these 
purifying Pills, which have assuaged sufferings of the severest character, and 
stemilily restored the afflicted to comfort, confidence, and health, after change of 
elimate and every other means had signally failed. Holloway’s Pills renew the lost 
appetite and regulate digestion, without permitting those feelings of fulness, flatu- 
lency, distension, faintness, and palpitation, which seem to threaten instant death 
to the timid and enfeebled, 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s, 6d, 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application, 








SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and mi 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execu 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides ma 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families, ; 


va = "eS" 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
oe 


per post, One of 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-tieht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


YIBST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 


of their real value. Guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in 


every respect. 
A MARVEL! 
PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, a 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine 

undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. S ; 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining & 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufa 8 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 

Oil, 6d. per bottle ; cotton and needles, from 1s. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY; 
147, QuEEN Vicrort1a-sTREET, Lowpoy, E.C. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical — to be the most effective invention in the curative trea’ of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is_ here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite 1 L 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting w! 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn io 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 6d. 
postage free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jon Waurre, Post Office; Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK, 
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AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
~PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palmographical, Numismatical, Royal 


[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a T Illustrations by. the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 


NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vatuable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
‘Weaknesses, arising from whatever Cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as ; . 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 

xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness—Kheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solytion draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** Cuartes Lococr, M.D.’’ 


In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bi with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
reudering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 
17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


cS. CO: BAB. Toa ae 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
_ unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are aneges in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand Saree: are insured, useless bulk bei 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration ‘of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 











TESTIMONIAL. : 

‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


SUMMER DELICACY, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 





phical, and other Learned Societies. 


-Fac-similes of Medals and Coms, Ancient MSS., Paintin Drawi 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c.,&¢c. | gs, Drawings, and 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGer. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotypé reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
$6, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Just published, cighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp,; Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 

Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarpo CaTTrERMOLE, including ‘The Chariot 
Team,” “ Follow My Leader,” ** The Amazon,”’ *‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,”’ &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 

In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E, J, 


PorntTer, R,A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rv. Etmonr, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 
Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex 
pressly for Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHRONE-PLACE, W, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W. 8. Binp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawyrrn. 


A NEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of “THAT LASS O’ 
LOWRIE’S,” begins in the OCTOBER number of MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE, 


Vy eACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 228, 
FOR OCTOBER. Price 1s, 














ConTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
1, “* HAWORTH’S.” By Fraxces Hopeson Burnett. Chapters I.—VI. 
2. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—I, MESSINA, By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., Lu.D. 
8. LOVE IN THE VALLEY. By Grorce Merepita, 
4. COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
5. “ THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT” IN 1720. By W. Mryto, 
6. REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSES. By M. W. Moaanripar. 
7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters [X,—XI, 
- 8, THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. By Arruur J. Evans, 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW SERIES. 


FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. VI. is Published this Day, containing~ 
THE PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCY, 
FALSELY ACCUSED. 
WITCH-HAMPTON HALL, 





PALES 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BiLAcKWwoOD's MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1878, 
No. DCCLVI. Price 2s. 64, 








ConTENTS, 
THE NEW ORDEAL.—PRELIMINARY, 
FIRE-FLIES, 
POETRY :— 


Visions In THE SouTrH—TuRovGH THE Ivory Gate—Hottpar, J. 8, 
THE TROUBLES OF A SCOTS TRAVELLER, 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VII. 
THREE DAYS IN PARIS. 
“FRED:” A TALE FROM JAPAN, 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, By Turopore Mantry, 
THE NEW ROUTES TO INDIA, 
EASTERN PROSPECTS, 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








Price 74. 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 


Hydropathic Establishments. By W. | A Far-Travelled Telegram. 





Chambers. Hays and Mishaps of Submarine Cables, 
The Hamiltons. Chapters I. to VI, The Corps of Commissionaires, 
Flowers. Ghost-Stories Unveiled, , 
Home for Incurable Children, The Open Verdict. 

Curious Epitaphs. A Trip to Elephanta. 

Hearts Overworked. Reading at Oxford, 

Amina the Old Ayah. Some Queer Industries, 

Uses of the Horse in South America Droll Blunders. 

Selina, Countess of Waxbam, ' || The Scotch Gardener, 
The Speaker, The Month: Science and Art@, 
Wild Cats. Black-Woolled Sheep, 

Irish Traits. The Arctic Sea. . 

A Word for Newfoundland, . Four Poetical Pieces, | 
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[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For OCTOBER, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA, By H. M. Hyxpmay, 

THE “FIASCO” OF CYPRUS. By Arcnrpatp Fornes. 

A SUGGESTED ACT FOR THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. By the Rev. A. H. Macxonocute, 

BARRY CORNWALL. By H. G. Hewzirr. 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. Romanes. 

FAITH AND VERIFICATION. By W. H. Matiock. 

THE CAUCUS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By E. D. J. Witsor. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.—V. RELIGION. By R. W. Date. 

LIBERTY IN GERMANY. II. By Leoxarp A. Monrerionre. 

TUE SLICING OF HECTOR. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonez, 
M.P. 

RECENT SCIENCE, Supervised by Professor Huxter, 


> 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


MARCUS WARD d C0’S OCTOBER 
LIST. 


0 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS in 
COMPLETE VOLUMES, at the popular price of Two Shillings. 
CLARE, by Lrzzte Atuprrpar, Mlustrated by Frank Dapp (the Sixth Monthly 
Volame) will be ready October Ist. 
Astho Blue Bell Series inclades only healthy tales, which haye not appeared 
before in any form, their low price should command public support. 
N.B.—Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE contributes the November Volume. 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half- 
crown (complete) volumes, monthly. Clear type, well illustrated, and ele- 
gantly bound ia cloth, 

THE ARBOT. With Mlustrations. Now ready. The series is also being 
issued, half bound extra, price 3s. 6d. per volume, 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s. Part VII. on October Ist. 
OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. 


Three Chromograph Views in each part, with descriptive letterpress. Part 
VII. will contain Views, in colours, of Carrick-a-Rede, Dunluce Castle, and 
Dunseverick Castle (North of Ireland), 











MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 








Illustrated. Crown 8yvo, cloth 4s., 


HAKSPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
together with the Plots of his Plays, Theatres, and Actors. By Wi.iiam 
Traa, F.R.H.S. 
WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s., 


BERKE LHY’S (Bishop) PRINCIPLES of HUMAN 
KNOWLDDGE. By Cottyns Sraon, LL.D., Author of ‘‘The Nature and 
Elements of the External World.” 
WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 4s., 


OCIAL NOTES. Vol. 1., March to August. Edited by 
S. C. Hall, F.S.A., with complete Index to Subjects and their Authors. 


13, Sonthampton-street, Strand; and to be had of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
S‘ationer’s Hall-court, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


G UZMAN THE GOOD: A Tragedy. THE SECRE- 

a TARY: a Play; and other Poems. By R. J. Gruman. 

Published by EMILY FAITHFULL, Priuter and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 


Price 2s. 61., post free. 


PERESTICRAFT AND PROGRESS. By Srewarr D, 


Heapian, B.A., late Curate of Bethnal Green. 

















Price 1d., or 7s. per 100. 
ENGLAND'S MISSIONS. Reprinted, by permission, from 


the Nineteenth Century. 
*,* Liberal Associations will do well to circulate this largely. Terms for 
quantities on application. 
J. HODGES, 24, King William-street. Strand, W.C. 


HE DESTINY of the SOUL: a Critical History of the 
: Doetrine of a Fulure Life, By WILLTAM R. ALGER. Tenth Edition 
witli Six now Chapters and « Compiete Bib iogrmphy of the Subject. By EZRA 
ABBOT, Librarian of Harvard Coilcge, Carabridve. Mase. Price Ten Shillings, 
This work will bo forwenled to way aldevers et the price above-named, carriage 
free ; OF tho maa disconi:t w''l be alowed to purchasers in the Book Room of the 
british and Poreign Usitariau Association, Address, Mr. Menr “ : 
Norfolk Street, Strait, London, W.C, en ane ee RO 
Note.—In the pross, and sill shortiy be issmed by the Association. “ 
fa PHETS ang THEIR INTERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. VANCE SMITH, Pan 
xpeuce 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW 
~ WORKS. — = 


At all Booksellers’, price 1s., 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


1878, in which is continued the new serial story, “‘THE FIRST VIOLIN,” 





and which contains an article on Macready. ‘‘THE TEMPLE OF MARS,” | 


by R. H. Horwe, and other articles and stories, 





The LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. By 


Cuartes RatTunone Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S, 2 Vols; crown 8y0,! 


ce 21s, 
= OBSERVER. 


“Mr. Low’s Narrative is of engrossing interest.’ 


The TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER in Syria, 


British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess Nosrirg 
(Mdme. Helfer), Translated by Mrs. GrorcE SturcE, In 2 vols, 8vo, lg, 








VOLUME I. OF 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 


COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Rarres, 3rd West York Light Infantry 
Militia, &c., and Author of ‘‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of 
Militia.”” In demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


At all Libraries, in 3 Vols, crown 8vo, 


rPOMBROY ABBEY, 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer and Frances 


CoLuxs. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


WORLD. 

**In those parts of ‘You Play Me False’ which obviously come from Mrs. Collins 
herself, there is a singularly happy preservation of Mortimer Collins’ manifold 
graces. Independently of this the story has a charm of its own. It is original, it 
is healthy, and gives us real characters instead of conventional puppets. Ev 
page is steeped in that vigorous, glowing, poetic love of beauty which was with 
Mortimer Collins no affectation.” 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Vareoe,” 


&e. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 








STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francrtton, Author 


of “Olympia,” “ Pearland Emerald.” 3 vols, crown 8v0, 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 
** Amusing, exciting, and original.” 


EXAMINER. 

** A novel which betrays true genius. The reader who wishes to realise the 
dramatic power possessed by the author need only read the closing scene, which, 
= emotional life and passion, surpasses any we are able to recall in modern Eng 

ction.” 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 
The narrative rattles on amazingly, introducing man od situations; whens 
ever Salvia Richmond tells her own story she does it well 2 


OBSERVER. 
“This is a novel with a plot, and a very cleverly manaced plottoo. . . + Its 
merits of animation, of brightness, and occasionally of brilliancy are not to be over 


looked,”’ 
ATHENZUM. 

“Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with 
much fluency and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way 
than the two pages in which the invalid and his surroundings are vi 
and keenly sketched,” 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON; 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Published by ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 196, Strand, London, in the County 


of Middlesex,—Saturpar, September 28, 1878, — 
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